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TYPICAL QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


by "Who Writes What?" 
Who will write a policy for $500.00—for 
$100,000.00? 
Who writes temporary annuities? 
What companies take older ages? 


Where shall I place that sub-standard or 
aviation case? 


Who still writes a single premium re- 
tirement annuity? 


What company will take that 30% over- 
weight? 


Where can I get coverage for that 
wealthy woman? 


Who will write the combination single 
premium and annuity contract? 


What is the shortest term single premium 
endowment a company will write? 


What companies write group annuities? 
—term to 65?—5 pay life? 


Where can I get a deferred survivorship 
annuity?—a 5 year endowment? 


Who uses graded death benefits on sub- 
standard? 


What companies write mortgage protec- 
tion with reducing coverage? 


_ Where can I place that salary savings or 
hospitalization case? 


Who writes long term contracts? 
—$10 a month disability? 


Who will add a settlement agreement to 
commuted family income installments? 


Who takes 10 years advance premiums? 
—retains substantial amounts? 


AND MANY, MANY OTHERS! 


YOU may get one 
“on ten-day approval” 


“Temper-trying’’ Questions on 
Brokerage and Surplus Business 


are quickly answered by 


The New 1946 
“Who Writes What?” 


Haven’t you often been bothered by questions 
such as—“where can I place that substandard case? 
—what companies write term to 65?—who takes 
10 years advance premiums?—what can I do about 
that hospitalization or aviation case?” 


Questions just such as these—and there are 
hundreds of them—are a time-consuming nuisance 
unless you have “Who Writes What?” — that 
unique reference that provides the answers quickly 
and easily. It is helping thousands and should be 
available in every life office. 


Don't Waste Time "Hunting Around" 


Just look into “Who Writes What?” Consult 
its comprehensive topical index and turn to the 
section indicated. There you will find in one place 
all the companies that write the contract you are 
looking for — and the rules in accordance with 
which the risks will be accepted. 


Gives You The Answers—Iinstantly! 


“Who Writes What?” is prepared on an en- 
tirely different basis from any other reference book. 
Arranged by questions (not by companies) it tells 
you what you want to know about the many bother- 
some points. Its direct answers will save your time 
and nerves—and make money for you! 


Your New Who Writes What?” .,°%ey'., 


Address The National Underwriter Co., Statistical Division, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE ENTERS ITS 
SECOND 


TO ALL OF OUR POLICYOWNERS and friends 
we are deeply grateful for the success we have en- 
joyed during 1945, our Golden Anniversary year. 
This year—the most outstanding in the Company’s 
history—was a fitting climax to our 50 years of 
service to the insuring public of this nation. 


The record of our first half century of achieve- 
ment is a story of protection and security given to 
our policyowners and their beneficiaries. This rec- 
ord of service is summarized in the 51st Annual 
=== Statement of our financial condition, which we take 
pride in presenting. 

W. E. BIXBY, President 


| 5]st ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1945 











RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
ee oo Soe DN peewee ule $ 1,096,467.32 ee eee _.. .$154,216,546.00 
Federal Government—Direct or Fully ——_ 

Bonds Guaranteed Obligations .......... 92,560,915.73 Claims in Process of Settlement............... 1,394,954.26 
State, County, Municipal, School... .. cae Claims Due and Unpaid..................... NONE 
ee a a a ee 920,575.00 : — 

On Farm Properties... ere eee... 
First On City Properties........... 4,841,699.87 Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance......._2,886,734.40 

Mortgage Real; F.H.A. Loans on City Properties T Payable in 194.............. 

Estate Loans icceiad aiid Mameambeed tow axes Payable in 1946....................... 400,000.00 
U. S. Government)......... 22,764,200.90 All Other Accrued Expenses.................. 302,620.60 

Accrued Interest on Investments.............. 1,224,088.74 

Loans on Policies............................ 12,701,697.41 

Premiums Receivable .......................  2,900,518.60 Total ...... ee ee hee $160,859,951.13 

Real Estate Owned, Including $207,230.54 Under Surplus Unassigned ........................  5,300,455.20 

ES eer on 2,454,467.98 Paid-Up Capital............................. 000,000. 

Home Office Building............... — i tates 

Total Net Admitted Assets................. . $170,160,406.33 Total Liabilities and Surplus to Policyowners.$170,160,406.33 
Increase of Insurance in Force in 1945...............2. cee $54,317,235 
Total Insurance in Force.............ccccccccccccccccece $609,581,090 


Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries in Last Half Century. .$171,000,000 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


——— HOME OFFICE: 3520 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Connell Advocates 
That Insurers Make 
Market Analysis 


Wants Determination of 
Number of Agents Needed 
in Each Locality 


The making of a market analysis, co- 
operatively by the companies, was ad- 
yocated by Clancy D. Connell, Provi- 
dent Mutual, New York, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, during the course of a talk before 
, luncheon meeting of the insurance 
group of the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago. While the companies have en- 
gaged in a great deal of worthwhile re- 
search and have undertaken many con- 
structive projects, they have never got- 
ten together to make market studies, he 
observed. As a type of finding that 
such study should aim to arrive at, he 
felt there should be a determination, lo- 
cality by locality, of the number of ca- 
reer men that are needed to distribute 
and service life insurance. — 

Mr. Connell made the Chicago appear- 
ance between trains from Denver and to 
New York. It wound up his swing 
around the circuit to the west coast. _ 

Mr. Connell indicated that the capital 
interest of the N.A.L.U. these days is in 
striving to prevent a relaxation of the 
standards of representation that for- 
tuitously emerged during the war years. 
He said that life insurance on V-J Day 
had the finest representation in its his- 
tory. The marginal men had dropped 
out and those that were in the field were 
those of experience and with faith in the 
business. The big question is how to 
hold those gains. 


Agency Pact Discarded 


The way is made more difficult be- 
cause the agency practices agreement 
has been discarded on the theory that it 
may contravene federal law now that in- 
surance has been labeled commerce. 

Mr. Connell said that individual com- 
panies are being urged to go on record 
as to their intentions and the organiza- 
tion is naming names of companies that 
are committing themselves to holding 
the standard high. He said he had just 
been advised that New York Life has 
now decided to refrain from appointing 
part timers anywhere and this he de- 
clared is a great victory. 

He gave especial praise to Northwest- 
etn National Life. W. R. Jenkins, 
agency vice-president of that company, 
who was chairman of the committee on 
management that existed prior to the 
amalgamation of the Research Bureau 
and Life Agency Officers Association, 
has surveyed the situation of each agency 
and is setting a maximum on the num- 
ber of recruits that each agency may 
put on under contract. In some agen- 
cies that have their hands full currently, 
the maximum is zero. This he charac- 
terized as a most statesman-like ap- 
proach. 

Other companies that he cited without 
undertaking to be all-inclusive, are New 
England Mutual, Pacific Mutual, Phoe- 
nx Mutual, Guardian Life and Nationa] 
Life & Accident. 

Mr. Connell declared that insurance 
companies must recognize their social re- 
Sponsibilitiy and provide contracts for 
which there is a demand and need. For 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


Calhoun S S Report 


Is Penetrating Analysis 


WASHINGTON—Extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage 
under social security is suggested in 
the report of the House ways and 
means committee study group headed 
by Comm. Leonard Calhoun. The re- 
port, described as factual, presents a 
number of suggestions, conclusions and 
summaries regarding various phases 
and problems of OASI, disability, un- 
employment compensation, public as- 
sistance, and other subjects under the 
broad definition of social security. 

Comm. Calhoun has been before the 
House committee several days, in ex- 
ecutive session. 

While it is too early to forecast what 
the committee will do about social 
security legislation, some of those in 
touch with committee sentiment say 
members would like to do something 
easy, simple and non-controversial. The 
trouble, they say, is that there is vir- 
tually nothing easy, simple or non-con- 
troversial that could be done, that 
would be worthwhile. 


Two Out of 5 Jobs Not Covered 


After discussing possible extension of 
OASI coverage to the self-employed, 
agricultural labor, domestic service, 
non-profit organizations employes, pub- 
lic employment and railroad employ- 
ment, the report says about two out 
of five jobs:are not covered by OASI. 
It points to the shifting of workers 
between. covered and uncovered jobs 
and states that “availability of OASI 
benefits has been accepted as a na- 
tional objective. 

“No evidence indicates either that 
OASI coverage should be restricted to 
workers in particular occupations or 
that it is more needed by workers in 
some occupations and their families 
than by others,” says the report. “All 
evidence points to a recognition, from 
the beginning, of the importance of 
making OASI benefits available to all 
as soon as a variety of difficulties could 
be overcome.... 

“The same potential benefits should 
be available to all regardless of occu- 
pations or changes in occupation of the 
breadwinner. Otherwise, we fail in our 
national effort to make these benefits 
available to all. 

“Not only individuals and their fami- 
lies, but society as a whole suffers 
through failure of a scheme of partial 
coverage to furnish the protection for 
which it was ,designed.” 


Shifting of Employment 


Shifting of employment between cov- 
ered and uncovered jobs will thwart 
efforts to operate parallel plans, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“With the prospect of the addition 
of other kinds of social security benefits, 
it seems inevitable that availability of 
OASI benefits must be all-inclusive if 
the nation’s social benefit objectives are 
to be attained. 

“No method has been found to apply 
OASI benefits comprehensively other 
than extension of coverage to all em- 
ployments and to self-employment.... 

“While a general extension of present 
coverage to all gainful workers will 
naturally involve a considerable in- 
crease in dollar costs, when costs are 
expressed in terms of pay roll there 
should be little or no initial difference 
and ultimately there should be a sub- 
stantial decrease.” 

The report suggests possibility of ex- 
tending OASI benefits to women at age 
of 60 instead of 65 at present. On the 
basis of the present program modified 
to include women at age 60 the report 
contains estimates that total OASI 


benefit outlays may range from lows of 
$660 million in 1950, $1,420 million in 
1960, $3,060 million in 1980 and $3,640 
million in the year 2000 to highs of 
$873 million, $1,901 million, $4,505 mil- 
lion and $6,714 million in those years, 
respectively. Percentage of payroll costs 
for such a program is estimated at 
lows ranging from 1.9 to 10.1 and highs 
from 1.7 to 11.8 for the same years, 
respectively. 


Benefit Outlays Estimated 


Benefit outlays under the present 
program, unchanged, on the basis of 
low estimates would be $587 million 
or 1.7% of payroll in 1950 on up to 
$3,232 million or 9% of payroll in 2000. 
High estimates range from $774 mil- 
lion and 1.5% of payroll in 1950 up to 
$6,066 million and 10.6% of payroll in 
2000. 

A third picture presented in the re- 
port is of retaining the present benefit 
formula, making women eligible at 60 
and including all gainful workers under 
OASI. Under this plan low benefit 
outlays are estimated at from $1,183 
million or 1.2% of payroll in 1950 up to 
$5,537 million or 7.3%: of payroll in 
2000. High benefit outlays under the 
plan are estimated at from $1,901 mil- 
lion or 1.8% of payroll in 1950 up to 
$10,653 million or 9.2% of payroll in 
2000. 

Credit is given in the preface of the 
report to Keith Grange, Metropolitan 
Life, and Rainard B. Robbins, Teachers 
Insurance & Indemnity, for “major re- 
search and writing” on the OASI pro- 
gram. 

The report favors retention of staff 
pension systems or retirement plans as 
supplementing OASI. It would include 
federal employes under OASI, as well 
as under civil service retirement. 


Military Service 


The report discusses coverage of mili- 
tary service under OASI and adjust- 
ment of duplicate benefits. To finance 
OASI credits for military service, the 
report gives a total of $1,267,520,000 ap- 
propriations as probably necessary to 
cover such service for the war period. 

A chapter is devoted to the subject 
of liberalizing OASI protection. In this 
chapter are discussed such matters as 
private resources of recipients of OASI 
benefits, effect on public assistance, the 
OASI benefit pattern, increasing mini- 
mum and near-minimum benefit 
amounts, over-all liberalization of bene- 
fit formula, absence from covered em- 
ployment, the 1939 approach in liberal- 
izing OASI benefits, comparative liber- 
ality of past and present OASI benefits, 
prospective benefit amounts, liberalizing 
the benefit formula, general considera- 
tions in the problem of benefit increase. 

Among these last considerations, the 
report says that OASI benefits “doubt- 
less will be extended to cover the hazard 
of disability, and perhaps also general 
medical care’ and that any benefit in- 
crease should be made with the entire 
prospective program in mind. Any lib- 
eraliziation that would pay substantially 
as large benefits to wage earners only 
intermittently covered will increase the 
burden on other contributors or the 
general taxpayer, the report says, and 
hence “a strong social jurisdiction seem. 
required for any such liberalization. ..” 
If present benefits are found inadequate 
to furnish basic social protection, the 
report says, “they will doubtless be in- 
creased.” 

Concerning the addition of extended 
disability benefits to OASI, the report 
outlines “specifications” in regard to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Sees New Investment 
Outlets on Horizon 
for Insurers 


N. Y. Department Man 
Cites Housing, Business 
Loans, Canada 


NEW YORK—Housing may turn out 
to be the most probable large-scale out- 
let for life insurance funds in the future, 
Deputy Superintendent S. C. Davis of 
the New York department said in a talk 
before a group of life insurance invest- 
ment officers. He said housing, together 
with the expansion in loans to medium 
size businesses, plus greater investments 
in Canada, and perhaps in the Interna- 
tional ‘Bank, in preferred stocks, and in 
other fields, such as mortgages, will go 
a long way toward solving the invest- 
ment problems of the life companies. 

Pointing out that life companies have 
more than $16 million a day coming in 
in new money, plus cash for investment 
from other sources, such as called bonds, 
repaid or reduced mortgages, etc., Mr. 
Davis said the magnitude of this sum 
raises the question whether changes in 
old-established investment practices may 
not be necessary. The great problem in 
life insurance used to involve the sale 
of policies but now the greater problem, 
he remarked, often seems to be what to 
do with the money. The favorable mor- 
tality rate cannot be indefinitely relied 
on to absorb the loss of income from 
lower interest rates. 


Costs a Big Factor 


What future housing developments 
will be is difficult and hazardous to fore- 
cast without knowing what costs will 
be, said Mr. Davis. While there is ad- 
mittedly a need for additional houses for 
our increasing population it is relatively 
a drop in the bucket compared to the 
new houses that might replace older 
dwellings. Yet if the price of new hous- 
ing seems out of line with other con- 
sumer goods, people may divert more 
of their savings into these other articles. 

Large-scale housing developments of 
life companies enjoy a considerable ad- 
vantage over other housing projects. 
Magnitude of operation results in some 
reduction in cost. The obsolescence haz- 
ard, which has hurt values in the past, 
should be greatly lessened. Neighbor- 
hoods can be better controlled. More 
light and space can be afforded. Unless 
costs get out of line—and that is the 
great danger—well-organized housing 
projects of life companies should be able 
to compete most favorably with existing 
housing. 


Has Social Appeal 


From the social standpoint housing 
developments not only put life insur- 
ance funds to work creating jobs but 
in building better homes for America, 
a use which should meet with universal 
approval. Companies need not be in the 
largest size group to participate. A 
relatively small company is about to go 
into two housing projects valued at 
$600,000 each. The contemplated $1.2 
million investment represents about 3% 
of the company’s total assets. 

Mr. Davis suggested that “we may be 
on the eve of an historic transition from 
the building to the rebuilding of Ameri- 
can cities. Replacement building may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Tells Alternatives 
lf Guertin Laws 
Not in All States 


Four Undesirable Courses 
Will Be Open, Guertin 
Tells Teachers 


The alternative courses that would be 
open to insurers after Jan. 1, 1948, should 
some of the states by that time have re- 
fused to enact the Guertin legislation, 
were outlined by A. N. Guertin, actuary 
of the American Life Convention, in ad- 
dressing the meeting of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance at Cleveland. 

The companies might undertake to de- 
vise a policy form to meet the require- 
ments of the conflicting state laws, but 
which would set non-forfeiture benefits 
at such a high level that the withdraw- 
ing policyholder might take with him 
more than his fair share of the assets. 

Secondly, a company might bring out 
two series of policies, one for the Guer- 
tin states and one for the others. This 
would cause increased expense and 
would make difficult bringing about 
equity in benefits to both classes. 

Or an insurer might feel obliged to 
establish its reserves at levels which 
would meet the conflicting requirements, 
which provide maxima at_ different 
points in the policy pattern. This would 
cause the transfer from surplus to re- 
serve of unnecessarily large amounts 
and a reduction in dividends on all poli- 
cies. 

Extreme Possibility Cited 


Some companies might take the ex- 
treme course of throwing up their hands 
at the prospect of trying to satisfy every- 
body and confine their operations either 
to Guertin states or to non-Guertin 
states. 

The latter course, he said, might be 
cited as a serious interference with the 
free flow of interstate commerce and 
even if some states should fail to pass 
the legislation, he said he would expect 
one of the other courses to be followed. 

Mr. Guertin declared that enactment 
of standard non-forfeiture and valuation 
laws as a means of smoothing out insur- 
ance transactions among the states will 
constitute an example of interstate co- 
operation that is applicable to other situ- 
ations. States in so legislating in keep- 
ing with economic developments, are 
regulating the business in a safe and 
sane manner in the interest of all policy- 
holders with due consideration to the 
problems of the other states and are en- 
acting provisions whose uniformity will 
operate in the direction of the widest 
possible distribution of life insurance un- 
der the conditions of free and open com- 
petition. 


Valuable Historical Sketch 


The speaker gave an illuminating his- 
torical sketch showing how, commenc- 
ing after the Armstrong investigation, 
legislation pertaining to mortality tables, 
reserve valuation and _ non-forfeiture 
benefits had developed or failed to de- 
velop. 

This constitutes a powerful and per- 
suasive argument for enactment of the 
model legislation and should undoubt- 
edly prove helpful in getting votes for 
the bill from legislators who are con- 
founded by the intricacies of the matter 
and who hesitate to vote for something 
sight unseen. It gives authentic per- 
spective. 

It is not sufficient, Mr. Guertin said, in 
the light of public law 15, that each state 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


Cal.-Western in Housing Field 








California-Western States Life is en- 
tering the housing development field, 
President O. J. Lacy announces. This 
is the first medium-sized company to 
take this step, he claims. 

The development is known as Lake- 
wood City and is a part of Long Beach. 
The initial building program is to con- 
sist of 100 five and six-room homes 


which will be built to sell for $7,000 to 
$10,000. The land is located three miles 
from the heart of Long Beach. The 
houses will be built in accordance with 
FHA specifications. 

The landscaping and architectural fea- 
tures have been worked out by experts. 
The homes will be .individualized. Con- 
struction plans have already been made. 








a Slated ss 
Head Ill. Federation 


Donald K. Weiser, assistant manager 
of the Aetna Casualty branch office in 
Chicago, has been selected by the nomi- 
nating committée for election as presi- 
dent at the annual meeting to be held 
at a dinner in the Palmer House there 
Feb. 19. He will succeed Rollin M. 
Clark of Continental Assurance, who is 
slated to be elected board chairman. 

For first vice-president the slate shows 
Ray J. Wetterlund, vice-president and 
general counsel of Washington Na- 








R. M. Clark Lillian Herring 


tional, Evanston; and Lillian L. Her- 
ring, secretary in charge of the execu- 
tive office, and Francis H. Doyle, treas- 
urer, who is with Aetna Casualty, are 
up for reelection. 

The executive committee slated in- 
cludes L. D. Cavanaugh, president 
Federal Life; Harry H. Fuller, as- 
sistant U. S. manager of Zurich; Hamil- 
ton M. Loeb, of the Eliel & Loeb 
agency; J. L. Maehle, manager Amer- 
ican Surety, and George A. Seaverns, 
Jr., president Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, the latter three of 
Chicago. 


Picked for Vice-presidents 


Vice-presidents nominated include 
T.E. Barton, Jr., resident manager U.S. 
Casualty; James J. Beattie, Rockford, 
and H. H. Cleaveland, Jr., Rock Island, 
local agents; Walter J. Floreen of Rol- 
lins-Burdick-Hunter Co, Chicago; 
W. H. Hansmann, vice-president Fidel- 
ity & Deposit; E. A. Henne, vice-presi- 
dent and western manager America Fore 
fleet; J. P. Keevers, resident vice-presi- 
dent Maryland Casualty, all of Chicago; 
George R. Kendall, president Washing- 
ton National; Alvin S. Keys, Springfield 
local agent; John A. Naghten, president 
John Naghten & Co. agency; J. 
Parker,. of Mack & Parker, brokers; 
kK: Saunders, resident vice-president 
Globe Indemnity; Charles, B. Stumes, of 
Stumes & Loeb, general agents Penn 


Joint Operation of Life, 
Casualty Mutuals Upheld 


ST. PAUL—Judge Pearson in Ram- 
sey county court holds that a joint man- 
agement of several mutuals is not ille- 
gal and declined to issue an injunction 
to stop the practice. C. A. Halvorson of 
Revere, Minn., brought the action on the 
ground that five mutuals writing differ- 
ent lines are in effect operating as a sin- 
gle company, with the same manage- 
ment and the same sales organizations. 

The five companies are American 
Farmers Mutual Automobile of St. Paul, 
Cooperative Insurance Mutual of Wis- 
consin, Cooperative Life of Minnesota, 
Central Mutual Fire of Wisconsin and 
Cooperative Life Mutual of Wisconsin. 
Under the law these five companies 
could not be combined into a single cor- 
poration but under the management set- 
up they retain their individual corporate 
existence and the cost of selling insur- 
ance is pro-rated among them. 

Halvorson alleged there was an un- 
lawful delegation of powers by directors. 





International Insurance 
Transactions Same as 44 


WASHINGTON — The Department 
of Commerce, in compiling data on in- 
ternational financial transactions during 
1945, estimates that international insur- 
ance transactions of the United States 
last year were about the same in amount 
as in 1943 and 1944. On that basis, the 
department estimates total United States 
receipts in such insurance transactions 
at $12,852,000 and total U. S. payments 
outgoing in insurance transactions at 
$43,354,000, resulting in a balance of 
payments of some $30 million in insur- 
ance accounts in favor of foreign insur- 
ance interests. 

These totals, the department said, in- 
clude both income and capital, dividends 
and profits. They do not include, how- 
ever, reinsurance, ijt was stated. Nor do 
they include monies passing between 
Lloyds in London and Lloyds represen- 
tatives in New York. All Lloyds trans- 
actions in this country have been han- 
dled with New York during the war, it 
is stated. About 95% of international 
insurance transactions of the United 
States goes in and out of New York, ac- 
cording to department people. 





Mutual, all ‘of Chicago, and Robert 
W. Troxell, Springfield local agent. 

Mr. Hansmann was chairman of the 
nominating committee. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
“Journal” of the American Medical As- 
sociation, will address the meeting on 
“Medical Care in the Post-war World.” 





‘AS Accident 
Toll Doesn't Show 
Current Trend 


Fatalities Up Only 1%, 
But Traffic Deaths Curve 
Alarming 


National Safety Council estimates 
that 96,000 persons were killed in acci- 
dents in 1945, 10,300,000 were injured 
and the cost was $5 billion 200 million, 

The accident toll is only 1% above 
1944, but the Council does not ac. 
curately emphasize the seriousness of 
the current accident problem. 

The 1945 increase is as small as it js 
only because of a drastic reduction jn 
accidents to military personnel. 

In the seven war months of 1945 traf. 
fic deaths went up only 1.3% over the 
same period in 1944. But from V-J 
Day until the end of the year, the traf. 
fic death toll shot up 36%. 

For the year motor vehicle deaths 
totaled 28,500 against 24,282, increase 
17%; home accident fatalities, 33,500 
against 33,000, up 2%; occupational, 16,- 
000, the same as the previous year; pub- 
lic other than motor vehicle, 15,500 
against 15,000, up 3%, and military per- 
sonnel, 6,500, compared with 11,500, 
down 43%. 


All-Accident Death Rate 


The all-aiccident death rate was 716 
per 100,000 population. Only 5 years 
since 1900 had lower rates, and _ the 
lowest (68.4 for 1921) was only 4% 
less than the 1945 rate. 

Nevertheless, one out of every 13 
persons suffered a disabling injury in 
1945. 

The estimated economic loss includes 
wage losses, medical expense, overhead 
costs of insurance, production delays, 
damage to equipment, and _ property 
damage from traffic accidents and fires. 

Deaths of children under 5 decreased 
1% but children in the 5-14 year group 
had a 4% increase. There were 16% 
fewer deaths in the 15-24 year group, 
and 1% fewer for the 25-44 group. Per- 
sons 45 to 64 years had a 7% increase 
in deaths, and older persons a 6% rise. 

Falls brought death to 27,200 persons 
in 1945, 3% more than in 1944. 

Deaths from burns numbered 9,900— 
a 3% decrease, which is accounted for 
by the fact that in 1944 the toll was 
raised by the Hartford circus fire, 
Cleveland gas storage tank fire, and an 
Ohio coal mine fire. 
Drownings Up 3% 

Drownings totaled 7,400 an increase 
of 3%. 

Catastrophes in which the toll was at 
least five lives were less frequent than 
in 1944. The number of deaths in such 
catastrophes totaled about 1,700, accord- 
ing to Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This was only half the 1944 
toll. 

Only one catastrophe caused more 
than 50 deaths—the Oklahoma-Mis- 
souri-Arkansas tornado which _ killed 
119. Tornadoes in Alabama and Mis 
sissippi killed 43. A collision of two 
trains resulted in 34 deaths. 

The December traffic death total was 
3,480, a 27% increase from December, 
1944, 

In addition to the fatalities, 1945 traf 
fic accidents caused approximately 1 
million non-fatal injuries, of w ich 
about 80,000 left some permanent im- 
pairment. 

The direct economic losses resulting 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Canadians Call for 
High Standards in 
Business 


Urge Reduction of Part- 
Time Agents; Monahan 
Elected President 


Pp. M. Monahan, branch manager of 
Canada Life at Toronto, was elected 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada at the annual meeting 
there. He succeeds E. O. Walker, Lon- 
don Life manager at Regina, Sask. C. 
D. Connell, president National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is honorary 
vice-president. 

Provincial vice-presidents are: H. W. 
Ives, Confederation Life, Charlottetown; 
C. P. Nickerson, Metropolitan Life, New 





P. M. MONAHAN 


Glasgow; Charles O'Neil, London Life, 
Saint John; J. H. Brabant, Metropolitan 
Life, Shawinigan Falls; Fernand 
deHaerne, La Sauvegarde, Montreal; A. 
W. Wensley, C.L.U., Manufacturers 
Life, Barrie; A. V. Samson, C.L.U., 
Canada Life, Sudbury; G. F. Koch, Sun 
Life, Guelph; Eric H. Olmsted, C.L.U., 
Monarch Life, Fort William; T. F. 
Brundage, C.L.U., Manufacturers Life, 
Regina; R. M. Scott, Sovereign Life, 
Edmonton; Ivan D. Robinson, Pruden- 
tial Ins, Co., Vancouver. 

The board chairman is Ryrie Smith, 
Mutual Life of Canada, Toronto; chair- 
man C.L.U. executive council, C. W. 
Mealing, North American Life, Toronto. 
_ The association went on record as urg- 
ing the life companies to maintain the 
highest possible standards in selection 
of new agents and to assure that these 
are given the best possible education and 
training so the public may be served 
only by the highest type of agents. 


Dick Harris Agency Is No. 1 

The Dick Harris agency of Pilot Life 
at Charlotte, N. C. was the No. 1 agency 
of its company last year and its business 
was larger than what has ever been writ- 
ten by a Pilot Life agency in any single 
year in history. In addition to coriduct- 
ing the agency, Mr. Harris wrote $250,- 
000 of personal business. Four new men 
that were put on last year produced 
$600,000. H. L. Graves was the top man 
in the agency and he was second in 
Pilot Life. Mr. Harris started the agen- 
ty in 1944 when he was but 26. 


John Lloyd Writes 


Insurance Creed 


CINCINNATI—A life insurance creed 
written by John A. Lloyd, vice-president, 
was introduced to 800 members of the 
home office staff of Union Central at 
their annual luncheon, 

Special recognition was given to the 
49 returned servicemen who have re- 
joined the home office staff and 31 who 
received service emblems. Among the 
latter so recognized were J. G. Quick, 
vice-president, and J. P. Tillinghast, as- 
sistant actuary, who each have 10 years’ 
service. 

Frank G. Baglin, W. H. Emerson, and 
C: C. Michaelis each have over 50 years’ 
service. Of the entire home office force, 
221 are members of the quarter century 
club. 

Speakers were Walter Draper, presi- 
dent of Cincinnati Street Railway Co., 
and president of the chamber of com- 
merce when the home office tower cor- 
nerstone was laid 34 years ago, and 
Mayor J. G. Stewart. W. Howard Cox, 
president, who was toastmaster, com- 
mented that the company was only one- 
fifth the size it is today when the cor- 
nerstone was laid. 

Mayor Stewart said it would be the 
greatest tragedy in the nation’s history 
if the life companies were not kept as a 
private enterprise and if life insurance 
were not continued as a private busi- 
ness. The life people, he said, sym- 
bolize the virtues of thrift and stability, 
upon which the nation must be built. 
He said that the company, founded in 
1867, was founded in a period much like 
the present one when times were dark, 
when there was unrest, and with the 
then unheard of federal debt of $2 bil- 
lion, 300 million. However, the nation 
has gone ahead and tremendous prog- 
ress has been made. 

The creed, written by Mr. Lloyd and 
copyrighted by Union Central, follows: 


My business provides cradles and 
clothes, food and fuel, shelter and school 
and a start in life for children who, 
except for my business, would drift in 
the tide of misfortune. 

My business brings peace of mind to 
the worker at his work, and in his 
nightly rest ... restoring and strength- 
ening him in the knowledge that his 
loved ones are protected. 

My business saves thoughtless, thrift- 
less men from the cruel consequences of 
their come-easy-go-easiness ... not by 
rod or rule, but by reason of appeal to 
their hearts. 

My business safeguards the saver 
against the losses he cannot foresee, for- 
tell, or forestall ... against the capital 
hazards of business ... against the va- 
garies of economic tornadoes. 

My business gives substance to dreams, 
and meaning and virtue to life itself... 
life which goes on to enrich and ennoble, 
once the destroying power of poverty is 
itself destroyed. 

My business stands in the stead of a 
father; holds the family together, estates 
intact, endowments in force and 
posthumous ambitions unthwarted. 

My business returns cash at “noon” if 
needed, and continues to pay as long as 
so ordered ...my business grants vaca- 
tions with pay for the twilight years, 
with never a fear of the sunset. 

My business transmutes hopes into hap- 
piness; anxiety into assuredness; the 
sword of Damocles into the sceptre of 
security; the seeds of foresight into the 
fruits of benevolence. 

My business makes mansions, humble 
or high-storied, out of mortgages, liens, 
and tax-bills; it makes men out of boys 
who might have become mendicants; it 
makes charming, cultured, capable 
women out of girls who might have been 
indentured to tragedy. 

My business keeps buoyant the young, 
alert and alive the old... and helps hold 
in honor and leve and remembrance the 
ones who made life worth-while. 

My Business Is Life Insurance. 


Four New Life of Va. Directors 


Four new directors have been elected 
by Life of Virginia, they being Harry 
H. Augustine, president of State-Plant- 
ers Bank & Trust Co.; H. Harris, 
president of First & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank; Dr. Claude C. Coleman, 
professor at Medical College of Virginia 
and W. R. Shands, general counsel of 
the company. 

Louis C. Carlton, formerly attorney, 
was promoted to counsel. 











Annual or 


likes a regular system. 


+ 





When the policyholder decides how to make his premium 
payments,—annually, semi, or quarterly—we may take it for 
granted that he wants to pay as little as possible as seldom 
as possible. He feels that is thrifty. 


Assuming that he sees the real thrift of paying his pre- 
miums annually, the agency cashier will witness that there 
will be an occasional year when he would like to change from 
his regular schedule and pay, say, quarterly, “just this once.” 
He may be temporarily short of cash—an avalanche of doc- 
tor’s bills, perhaps. And contrariwise, there will be an occa- 
sional flush year, when he has had a windfall, and would like 
to pay some premiums in advance. But “just this once.” He 


Recently one of our Florida policyholders wanted to pay 
two semi-annual premiums at one fell swoop, and mailed in 
his check. The cashier naturally refunded the difference, let- 
ting him in on the annual basis for the one doubled semi- 
payment. He wrote back appreciatively: “It is rather unusual 
in this day and time to receive courtesies of this nature.” 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Pink Seeks Broader. 
Blue Cross Cover, 
Guaranty Fund 


Compulsory Health 
Insurance Inadvisable 
with Present Facilities 


Speaking at a dinner in Kansas City, 
Mo., Louis H. Pink, president of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York, 
called for a guaranty fund to assist Blue 
Cross plans which have financial difficul- 
ties and for the broadening of hospitali- 
zation protection to a 
health plan. 

Mr. Pink said that as a cooperative 
effort on a nationwide basis Blue Cross 
should have a guaranty fund similar to 


those in banking and insurance. Stating 
that more plans are under-reserved than 
over-reserved, he termed it in the inter- 
est of hospitals and subscribers alike 
that reasonable reserves be accumulated 
to help tide over a period of epidemic or 
unusual strain. 


comprehensive 


Demand Comprehensive Plan 


Blue Cross must recognize that the 
public wants and will demand a compre- 
hensive health plan, he said. Protection 
against hospitalization is not enough. 
Medical plans, like hospital plans, should 
be on a service basis so that lower in- 
come people will be sure of proper care 
without additional charge. He said the 
medical profession should broaden and 
liberalize its medical plans so that they 
will not trail behind hospital plans be- 
cause of low income ceiling and restrict- 
ed benefits. 

Blue Cross has greatly stimulated the 
sale of hospital coverage by insurance 
companies, Mr. Pink said. They have 
ridden the wave of Blue Cross success 
and benefited from it. This is as it should 
be, he said, because Blue Cross and the 
insurance companies are partners as well 
as competitors in the field. 

The rapid growth of accident and 
health coverage is accounted for in part 
because it was new at the time, starting 
from almost nothing. Growth will be 
more difficult in the future, for the ap- 
peal has been primarily to large employ- 
ers, Mr. Pink said. Almost half of all 
employes of the country are in establish- 
ments of 100 or less which have remained 
largely untouched along with the pro- 
fessional man, the small tradesman, the 
self-employed, the domestic and _ the 
farmer, 


Against Compulsory Insurance 


Federal medicine is to be feared, but 
not federal financial aid, Mr. Pink said. 
He characterized the federal government 
as a partner with the public in lifting 
individual health standards but said that 
with so much for the federal govern- 
ment to do in the direction of health and 
so much still undone, together with tre- 
mendous opportunities from improved 
health if government and private inter- 
ests cooperate, he termed it ill-advised 
for the social security board to insist on 
a government sponsored and controled 
system of compulsory insurance. 

Whether we are eventually to have 
compulsory health protection or not, we 
must first have facilities, he said. Gom- 
pulsion with the present lack of facili- 
ties would create much dissatisfaction. 
However, he saw no harm in state ex- 
perimentation with various types of 
health plans. He said that the states are 
the great testing laboratories for the 
nation and their experience should be 
analyzed before setting an inferior or 
inadequate national pattern in concrete. 
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Purdue Marketing 
School Results 
Told by Jaqua 


Results in the first three months of 
the new life insurance marketing course 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
indicate strongly it is a very definite step 
forward in getting men and women into 
early successful production, A. R. 
Jaqua, the director, told the Life Agency 
Managers of Chicago at a luncheon 
meeting Tuesday. There are morning 
classes but the course is far from 
academic, for in the afternoon and eve- 
ning the students sell life insurance and 
attempt to put into execution what they 
have been taught. 

A first class was started Nov. 12 con- 
sisting of 38 men and one woman. A 
second class of 54 is in progress, and a 
third of 50 will start March 11. The 
first class in the field has averaged 6,540 
of business a week from the first, with 
7% closes per week and 1% applications. 
Three men in the first five weeks wrote 
over $60,000. In the first four weeks the 


total volume of 36 who were in produc- 
tion was $702,000. 
Mr. Jaqua said the average was 12 
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« MANY OF OUR MEM- 
BERS ARE REPORTING TO 
US THAT THEY ARE HAV. 
ING LITTLE DIFFICULTY 
IN SECURING THE AP- 
PROVAL OF STATE ACCRE- 
DITION COMMITTEES FOR 
PROGRAMS BASED UPON 
THE R & R ONE-YEAR PLAN. 


* * * 


IN OTHER CASES, difficulty 
is reported. There seems to be 
little or no standardization so 
far as the practice of individual 
states is concerned, and accredi- 
tion is a state procedure. 


IN ANY EVENT, it is best to 
prepare a complete schedule of 
training, outlining not only the 
text material, but placing special 
emphasis upon your supervisory 
plans. Within reasonable limits, 
your .memo to the Accredition 
Committee should be detailed. 


WE ARE ANXIOUS TO CO- 
OPERATE WITH YOU if 
you are moving in this dirgction. 
We have prepared a_ rather 
complete outline of procedure 
which we will be glad to mail 
you. 
* ok ok 

LIFE INSURANCE HAS A 
RESPONSIBILITY TO TAKE 
ITS SHARE OF RETURNING 
VETERANS AND HELP 
THEM TO FIND THEM. 
SELVES VOCATIONALLY. 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE 
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calls to secure an app., and one app. for 
every 4% closes. At average ‘commis- 
sion of $12 per thousand, each earned 
$224 in the first four weeks, he said. He 
figured each seen call was worth $3.30, 
each close $10, and the average applica- 
tion in the four-week period was $4,400. 

This first class included 23 men there 
under the GI bill of rights, and the sec- 
ond class contained 45 GI’s, but Mr. 
Jaqua emphasized this was not a course 
designed merely to collect tuition money 
under the GI bill. These young men 
average 28 years. They are keenly in- 
terested, enthusiastic and energetic. Mr. 
Jaqua said it keeps him busy to remain 
just one jump ahead of the classes. 

There are six headings or main ideas 
in the course. First is that life insur- 
ance is good property; the only means 
available to a man now by which he can 
surely accumulate a competence for him- 
self and his family; that it is the only 
existing certain method of solving life’s 
financial and living problems. Second, 
flow of work is essential; use of pros- 
pecting bureaus, centers of influence; 
third, that a great deal of life insurance 
is sold to meet single needs—package 
selling, such as insurance for women, 
father and son insurance, mortgage re- 
demption; fourth, simple programming; 
fifth, that if the agent will work hard 
enough he will have to worry less and 
less about getting enough business to 
support him. 


Class Sharply Limited 


There were 125 enrollments for the 
March 11 class, which has been cut to 
50 top attendance. The classes continue 
five weeks, then there are 12 to 16 weeks 
of work in the field under supervision, 
with some night work—one or two 
nights a week, at least—required. To get 
a diploma the student must pass the ex- 
aminations, produce $100,000 of business 
on at least 15 lives, or insurance on 34 
lives. Each Saturday there is an exam- 
ination, then a lecture. Classes are held 
each day from 9 to 3. 

Housing is a serious problem. All the 
students have to live at the airport in 
barracks formerly used by navy fliers. 

There is as little actuarial and academic 
material in the course as possible. There 
was no curriculum when Mr. Jaqua took 
over, no text books, and no faculty. It 
has been a hard tussle to determine what 
was needed, what to do, and to get re- 
sults. A few of the students finance 
themselves; the remainder are financed 
by their general agents, and by the gov- 
ernment under the GI bill. 


Details of Course 


In the class room portion of the 
course, five weeks are devoted to basic 
principles, five to intermediate training, 
and five to advanced. It is a full year 
course, however, the remainder being 
supervised field work, with occasional 
class work. They are taught two organ- 
ized talks, on retirement and social se- 
curity approach. 

Mr. Jaqua produced two of his stu- 
dents, Roger Vail and Frank Morley, 
who were questioned as to their reac- 
tions and conclusions. Both were en- 
thusiastic. Vail, a nephew of Malcolm 
Vail of H. S. Vail & Sons, Chicago mil- 
lionaire agent, before the war produced 
about $150,000 a year. He was with Vail 
& Sons for a time. He is going at the 
rate of $300,000 or more now and Mr. 
Jaqua said in a year or two will without 
doubt become a million dollar producer. 
Morley, expert at figures, has developed 
the NSLI and GI rights approach as 
a stranger in Chicago for three weeks. 
Both are connected with John O. Todd 
agency of Northwestern Mutual there. 

Freeman J. Wood, Lincoln National, 
association president, introduced the 
speakers. 





Va. Department Wins Award 


For the fifth time in the last 10 years, 
the Virginia department of Reliance Life 
has won the company’s annual national 
award, in competition with 38 other de- 
partments. 


Ordinary Sales in 1945 up 
13%, Research Bureau Finds 
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Total ordinary life insurance sales in 
the United States in 1945 were estimated 
by the Sales Research Bureau at $9,663,- 
674,000 which is an increase of 13% over 


the previous year. For December the 
production is estimated at $925,487,000, 
an increase of 24%. 

This is the last such report that the 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


212TH DEGREE 


What is the significance of the 212th degree? 


It is the difference between inert, powerless, hot water, 
lying useless in a boiler at 211 degrees, and the live, 
dynamic productive substance of pressurized steam at 
212 degrees. At 211 degrees, the water in a locomotive 
boiler exerts not one ounce of pressure. At 212 degrees 
—Jjust one more unit of temperature—that hot water 
becomes live steam which enables the same locomotive 
to haul a mile-long string of freight cars across a moun- 


So it is with human beings. And so it is with the life 
underwriter, even more so than with men in other occu- 
pations, for in the life insurance industry, the degree of 
enthusiasm determines the degree and quality of indi- 


The life underwriter who can add that last degree to 
211, who can move from relative inactivity to a white 
hot enthusiasm, can increase his personal powers by 
infinity, and achieve anything in this world to which he 


Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1945—$266,459,855 


COMMONWEALTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORTON BOYD, President 
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gles Research Bureau will make. Com- 
the report on January, 
Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association will take over 
ne entire task of, publishing monthly in- 
2 production estimates. 
ast Life Insurance Association has pub- 
shed each month the production figures 
; jts member companies divided as be- 
ween ordinary, group and industrial, 
ad the Research Bureau has put out a 
onthly estimate of the total ordinary 
ysiness, being a projection of the fig- 
ves received from its member compa- 


In the 


nies. . J . 
Research Bureau finds that in 1945 
oston sales were up 12% as compared 


vith the year before, Chicago 14%, 
leveland 9%, Detroit 4%, Los Angeles 
3%, New York 15%, Philadelphia 16% 


nd St. Louis 12%. 


Sales volume by 


tates and the percentage from 1944 is 


hown herewith: 
Volume in 
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Record prospects for life insurance 
Xpansion during the next few years are 
plied by calculations of Northwest- 
tt National Life which indicate that 
tatly half of all families will have 
Rcomes in 1946 of $2,500 or above; that 
ls is about twice as many families as 
ver had equivalent buying power in 
Y preceding peacetime year; and that 
500 is now the “acceleration point” 
t which begins the expenditure of a 
pidly increasing proportion of income 


t life insurance. 


At living cost levels of 1913, $1,300 


a the critical 


income level 


above 


hich, with necessities and basic com- 
tts provided, income was spent at an 
rcelerating rate for miscellaneous pur- 
lases, while proportions spent for food 


clothing decreased. 


The critical 


el fluctuates according to purchasing 
wer of the dollar, and is now about 
00 for the average family, the study 
Mds; that is, allowing for deduction of 
mily income taxes at the 1946 level, 
fequires a gross income of about 


Pught with $1,300 in 1913. 





00 to provide the same scale of 
Céssities and comforts as could be 


etween 1909 and 1930, new life in- 
France sales varied directly and at an 
tcelerating rate with national income. 
Us, up to 1930 life insurance com- 








peted successfully with services and 
luxury goods for surplus family income. 
From 1931 to 1940, sales of new life 
insurance did not maintain their relative 
position when national—and family— 
income increased. At this time, too, 
total premium income reached a pla- 
teau, with little subsequent change up 
or down. “One is tempted to conclude,” 
the study says, “that by 1930, life in- 
surance had been sold to an extent 
which required a $75-80 billion level of 
national income to support the pre- 
miums.” 

During the period since 1940 when 
national and family incomes have 
climbed rapidly, insurance has had ab- 
normal competition from war bonds as 
an investment. 


Northwestern National calculates that 
on the basis of prevailing estimates of 
a $140 billion national income in 1946, 
and on the basis of previously demon- 
strated patterns of distribution of na- 
tional income, 45.8% of families will 
receive incomes of $2,500 or above in 
1946; that 37.1% will have incomes of 
$3,000 or above. 

With competition between life in- 
surance and other avenues of saving 
returned to a more normal relationship, 
now that the war is over, and with 
twice as many families enjoying in- 
comes at or above the “acceleration 
level,” the study concludes that a record 
expansion in sales of new life insurance 
is indicated during the next several 
years. 


Final Travelers Honor 
Roll Names 3,978 


The sixth and final edition of the 
honor roll of Travelers, bearing the 
names of the 3,978 employes and agents 
who served in the armed forces, has 
been issued. 

The replica of the service flag, which 
appears on the back cover, pays tribute 
to the 66 who gave their lives in the 
service of their country. The families 
of each of these are getting a specially 
bound copy of the honor roll. 

In the traditional red, white and blue 
of the United States flag, the front cover 
bears a small cut of the Travelers’ home 
office surrounded by a ring of 13 stars. 
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Insurance In Force reached a grand total of $354,254,995, a 


gain of $82,478,156 during 1945. 


Assets have increased to $76,787,847, a gain of $11,225,668 


during 1945. 


Policy Reserves at year-end amounted to $65,969,916, a gain 


of $8,695,317 during the past year. 


Capital and Surplus Funds mounted to $6,000,000, a 1945 


increase of $985,521. 


During the six years of present management, Insurance In 
Force has practically doubled, from $177,597,145 


to $354,254,995,. 


During the same period Assets also increased nearly 100%. 
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Equitable’s Agents 
Training Program 
Is Revised 


The agents training program of Equit- 
able Society has been completely revised 
in line with present trends in insurance 
and the need for war veteran’s refresher 
courses. The expanded program, it was 
explained by Vance L. Bushnell, second 
vice-president in charge of the educa- 
tional program, is designed to take an 
agent from the day of his induction into 
the organization through a series of pro- 
gressive educational steps until a re- 
liable foundation has been established 
upon which he can develop a successful 
life insurance sales career. The training 
system is divided in three periods, basic 
training, intermediate development and 
advanced underwriting. 

Equitable for many years has con- 


ducted its highly organized field schools, 
sending instructors throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose. The objective is to 
provide class room instruction, which is 
limited to morning sessions, and in the 
afternoons individual coaching of agents 
in service and sales procedure and sell- 
ing activities through joint work or su- 
pervision by the managerial staff in the 
field. 

School for Instructors 


Equitable recently at the home office 
has been conducting several two-week 
schools for new instructors, who are be- 
ing assigned a number of agencies for 
which they will be responsible in the 
training program. In addition to train- 
ing responsibilities, these home office in- 
structors following their training period 
will cooperate with agency and unit man- 
agers in promoting effective, consistent 
use of all specialized services of Equit- 
able. 

The basic training course provides a 
knowledge of first principles and legal 









































...0of and for 


the home folks 





Having grown up with the Southwest, we feel an under- 


standing of purpose has been developed between this 


organization and the people of this territory which is 


mutually advantageous. Life insurance contracts have 


been patterned to fit the needs of those we serve. Sales 


policies have been outlined that recognize the charac- 


teristics of our prospects. The record of service to pol- 


icyholders during our 36 years of business has earned the 


confidence of these people. 


This relationship between Company and public offers 


increased opportunities for the life underwriter . . . re- 


sults in greater success for our representatives. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 








aspects in life insurance and is intended 
to establish a sound foundation upon 
which service procedure and selling 
methods can be developed. It takes up 
what life insurance is and does, the legal 
reserve principle, policy contracts, bene- 
ficiary clauses, settlement options and 
their use, and so forth; also principles 
of salesmanship, an outline of a prac- 
tical sales pattern which will guide the 
agent through the selling process from 
approach to close, and also projects in 
prospecting; financial needs arising in 


the life of an individual or family and. 


analysis of Equitable services qualified 
to fill these needs. 
Scope of Intermediate Course 


In the intermediate development pe- 
riod, attention is devoted primarily to 
building of a background of reliable 
service methods as a justification for 
making sales, Mr. Bushnell explained. 
A broader understanding of the relation 
of life insurance to other forms of prop- 
erty is given, and the principles and sales 
opportunities in connection with social 
security approach. However, the ma- 
jority of the time is spent in obtaining 
practical selling experience under man- 
agerial guidance or through joint work 


with unit managers or experienced 
agents. This training period requires 


about three months. 

Then the advanced underwriting pe- 
riod is devoted to the more technical 
aspects of life insurance services such 
as advanced estate planning, how to ad- 
vise individuals and families in the higher 
income brackets, how to fulfill their 
larger financial objectives, how various 
types of business insurance services can 
solve multiple financial problems in busi- 
ness and industry. 


Study Business Principles 


The agent is given a basic understand- 
ing of types of business structure and 
legal principles governing their opera- 
tion, testamentary distribution of prop- 
erty, the law of wills, and studies tax 
problems and their relation to estate 
building and estate transfer. Two ad- 
vance training courses are given during 
this period, requiring from 10 to 12 
months. 

This does not conclude the agent’s 
training, however, Mr. Bushnell stated, 
for the Equitable will hold review and 
refresher schools from time to time to 
revitalize the agents’ sales activities and 
they also will have the privilege of retak- 
ing any of the course in the training 
schedule whenever they feel the need of 
brushing up on them. 





Evans Retires; 
Fassell N. W. 
Mutual Actuary 


MILWAUKEE—Percy H. Evans, 
for nearly 57 years associated with 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has resigned 
as vice-president and actuary, and will 
retire March 1. Elgin G. Fassel, asso- 
ciate actuary of the company, has been 
elected to succeed him as actuary. 

Mr. Evans entered the service of 
Northwestern Mutual in 1889, and un- 
til 1915 served in various capacities in 
the agency department, including as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. He 
then was made associate actuary and 
in 1915 was elected actuary. He be- 
came vice-president and actuary in 
1929. Mr. Evans served through a 
period in which most of the great events 
and developments in life insurance 
took place, and he had an important 
part in each of them. He was twice 
president of American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, and prominent as a member of 
the Actuarial Society of America, Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, American 
Statistical Association and other scien- 
tific groups. Mr. and Mrs. Evans have 
been in San Francisco in recent months. 
Mr. Evans was located there in his 
earlier days. : 

With the Northwestern since 1924 
as assistant actuary, Mr. Fassel became 








associate actuary last August. He ; 
president of American Institute of Ay 
tuaries. Born in Detroit, he was eqdy 
cated in the schools and University g 
Toronto. Before joining Northwester, 
Mutual he was in the actuarial depart 
ment of companies in Toronto apj 
New York. He is a fellow of Actuar; 













E. G. Fassel 


P. H. Evans 


Society of America and an associat 
of Institute of Actuaries of Englané 

Charles F. Ilsley, chairman of Ma 
shall & Isley Bank of Milwaukee, ap 
Walter S. Lindsay, long prominent j 
Milwaukee business, have been electe 
trustees of Northwestern Mutual. \; 
Ilsley becomes a member of the finane 
committee. 


Maine Commissione 


Returns from Navy 


AUGUSTA, ME.—Alfred W. Pe 
kins, Maine’s insurance commissione 
is back at his desk 
after two years in ' ‘ 
the navy, including ; 
16 months in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Perkins had 
served a year as 
insurance commis- 
sioner when _ he 










accepted a commis- 
sion in the navy 
and was given 
leave of absence, 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner Guy R. 
Whitten carrying 
on his duties while 
he was away. 

During his service in the Pacific, M 
Perkins, who was a lieutenant, serve 
at New Guinea and later in the Philip 
pines, taking part in the landing 3 
Lingayan Gulf. 

He served on the staff of Admir 
Kinkaid and as a communications off 
cer until after the surrender of Japa 
when he went to Shanghai, where i 
was shore patrol executive officer, 

During the battle of Luzon he wa 
assigned as a liaison officer to an army 
unit and was at a radio station neaj 
Manila where a band of Japaness 
staged a counter attack which he an 
several other men at the station bed 
back until they could be relieved. 

Before returning to his native Maine 
to become insurance commissioner, Mr. 
Perkins was with Pan-American Lif 
at New Orleans. 


—_——_. 


Five N. Y. Agency Heads an¢ 
Returnee Sons Are Feted 


An unusual father and son gatherin 
took place at the home office of Mutt 
Life when a group of returned veterat 
and their fathers met for luncheon wi 
Julian S. Myrick, second vice-presidet 
of Mutual Life, as host. 

The sons, all recently discharged, hav 
joined their fathers in their respect 
agencies. They were, Clancy D. Com 
nell, Provident Mutual Life, and pre 
dent of N.A.L.U., and son Donald; Wa! 
ter E. Barton, Union Central Life, an 
N.A.L.U. treasurer and son Charles 
John M. Fraser, Connecticut Mut 
Life, and son John P.; Harry Gardine 
John Hancock Mutual, and Albert 
Dittmann, his son-in-law; H. Arthw 
Schmidt, New England Mutual, and s0 
Arthur. 


V 


A. W. Perkins 
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Rcoseneiait Figures Continue 
to Tell Splendid Story 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 


President G. S. Nollen reports that 

at Dec. 31 insurance in force of Bank- 
ers Life of Des 
Moines stood at 
$1,025,077,173, as- 
sets were $364,575,- 
942, and surplus 
$21,675,501. 

Payments to 
policy owners and 
beneficiaries 
amounted to $20,- 
546,688, with $6,- 
532,299 of this go- 
ing to living policy 
owners. 

Government 
pond holding ag- 
gregate $190,620,- 
999, increase $36 million. 

The nearly $80 million increase in 
the life insurance in force came from 
a gain of about $50 million in ordinary 
and a gain of about $30 million in 
group. 

The income was $60,450,979, of w hich 
$37,148,359 was in premiums. 

Assets were increased by $29,564,914 
while $1,521,774 was added to surplus. 
Government bonds accounts for 52.3% 
of inv estments. 

There is special reserve of $3 mil- 
lion for investment fluctuations and 
other contingencies, and the general 
surplus funds amount to $18,675,500, 
increase $1,521,774. 





G. S. Nollen 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


Bankers Life of Nebraska in 1945 ex- 
ceeded all previous records in volume of 
new sales and in the gain of business in 
force. 

The new business was an increase of 
16% over 1944. The total was $22,501,041. 
Insurance in force was $169,731,254, an 
increase of 9.3%. 

Assets increased $2,872,328 to $47,787,- 
360, 40% of which are invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. The holdings of govern- 
ment bonds increased $6 million. Capital 
and surplus is $5,952,926, increase $341,- 
000. Farm real estate decreased $1,000,062, 
leaving a balance on hand of $1,571,000. 
These farms were sold at prices which 
on the average are well above the acqui- 
sition cost. 

There was paid $157,000 on deaths re- 
sulting from the war, and from Pearl 
Harbor to the end of 1945, $348,000 has 
been paid. Mortality has declined among 
civilians. 

It is anticipated that 1946 will see 
60% of the mutualization plan com- 
pleted. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


Business in force with Great-West 
Life rose to $924,233,000 in 1945, H. W. 
Manning, vice- presi- 
dent and managing 
director, reports. 
More than $129 
million of new in- 
surance and annui- 
ties were placed in 
force, the largest 
total in history. 

Of the total busi- 
ness, $648, 048,000 is 
held’ in Canada, 
while $276,185,000 
is in the United 
States. The in force 





H. W. Manning 


greatest in history. 
Assets rose to $245,030,000 as com- 

pared with $222,441,000 in 1944. 
Government bonds comprise 57% of 


assets, 


Special reserve, surplus and capital 


Tose to $12,328,000 as compared with 
$10,407,000 in 1944. Present capital and 
surplus is 5. 3% of all liabilities. 


otal income was $44,978,620, of which 


miums and more than $9 million annuity 
premiums. Income in 1944 was $39,- 
086,408. 

Death claims paid in 1945 amounted 
to $5,898,000, as compared with $6,037,- 
670 in 1944. Disability and accident 
claims rose to $575,938 against $478,447 
in the previous year. Total payments to 
policyholders, including matured endow- 
ments, dividends and surrender values, 





amounted to $16,193,524 against $15,- 


622,935 in 1944. Policy reserves were 
increase by $20,598,077. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE 

Assets of Great Northern Life, as of 
Dec. 31, reached $12,267,812, an increase 
of $1,315,451. Government bonds aggre- 
gate $4,779,621. 

Life insurance in force 
143,735, gain $3,640,569. 

Accident and health premiums _ re- 
ceived amounted to $2,094,435, a gain of 
$160,975. 

Capital and surplus reached $1,539,- 


255. 


totaled $50,- 


_ Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries totaled $1,148,000. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance in force of Lutheran Mu- 
tual Life was increased by $11,138,944, 
and on Dec. 31 totaled $117,809,058. The 
increase was the largest in history. 
Assets are $23,858,101, increase $2,- 
664,292. Surplus increased to $1,895,441. 
Government bonds purchased in 1945 
amounted to $1,950,000 and total govern- 
ment holdings are $6,457,200. Interest 
earned on investments was 3.25%. 
Payments to policyholders exclusive 


of dividends, and to _ beneficiaries 











Growth of An Idea 


One hundred years ago, a group of enterprising 
Yankee businessmen met in the Eagle Tavern on State 


Street, Hartford, to discuss an idea. 


the past century a sum approaching a billion dollars 
has gone into American homes in times of need. 

These men had the vision to see that, if many people 
would band together, they could guarantee their widows 
and children the financial protection which alone, as 


As a result, during 


of life. 


individuals, they could not provide. 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of the 
country’s oldest life companies, came into being. 


Thus, The Con- 


Today more than 300,000 policyowners are provid- 
ing protection, through this 100 year old institution, 
for their wives and children and at the same time are 
building financial security for their own sunset years 


100th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 


‘Cash in Banks 
Bonds at k Value (Adjusted to Mar- 
ket Value in case of Bonds not subject 
to Amortization) 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds 
Stocks (Market Value) 
Bank, Trust and Insurance Company 
Other Stocks 
Mortgage Loans 
Policy Loans 
Home Office Property 
Other Real Estate (including R. E. pur- 
chased for investment) 
Interest Due $135,245 and Accrued 
$4,634,072 
Premium Installments not ze due and 
Premiums in course of collection (net) 
— covered by Policy Reserves 


Total Assets 


December 31, 1945 


LIABILITIES 

$ 9,342,109 Insurance and Annuity Reserves $450,750,268 

Policyholders’ Funds left with Company 

Under Optional Settle- 

ments $55,615,360 

94,606,090 Dividend Accumulations 24,196,907 

223,633,231 Advance Premium Fund 7,137,073 
86,949,340 

20,007,274 Reserve for 1946 Dividends to Policy- 
23,561,910 holders 7,060,000 
181,938,057 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1946 1,475,000 
yp ate Liability for Outstanding Claims 1,849,180 
sites Miscellaneous Liabilities 1,797,575 
tan ce Total Liabilities $549,881,363 

4,769,317 Market Fluctuation and Investment Con- 
tingency Reserve 11,234,672 
Mortality Contingency Reserve 1,250,000 
7,766,561 Surplus 28,744,342 
$591,110,377 Total $591,110,377 


Securities carried at $220,000 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 100th YEAR 


New Business 
Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries (excluding Dividends) 


Dividends to Policyholders 







YEARS, NY 


Nd 







1944 1945 
$ 108,374,318 $ 127,916,014 
1,295,559,265 1,381 ,547,564 
30,466,787 33,872,413 
6,671,484 6,966,196 


| ye CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY - 


HARTFORD 
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amounted to $911,937, including $546,471 
death claims. Payments in connection 
with war casualties was $172,454. 

Mortality was 37.14% and the average 
for the last five years was 29.41%. 





LIFE OF VIRGINIA 

The insurance account of Life of Vir- 
ginia was increased $58,002,215 last year. 
This was the largest increase in history, 
and brought insurance in force to 
$805,558,728. Assets were augmented by 
$16,258,246 to reach $170,415,228. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 

New York Life insurance in force 
at year end was $7,979,193,102, a gain 
of $334,489,672, greatest since 1930. 

Payments to the beneficiaries of pol- 
icyholders who died in the services were 
$8,361,400 in 1945, and $19,590,700 since 
Pearl Harbor. : 

Sales of new insurance in 1945 
amounted to $564,180,100, increase $38,- 
380,300. 

Assets totaled $3,813,504,094, increase 
$242,765,154. 

Holdings of government obligations 








YOU. DON’T NEED TO USE 


DYNAMITE! 


There never has been such an oppor- 
tunity in the insurance field as exists to- 
day. Insurance follows liberty bonds as a 
medium for saving and lessening the dan- 


gers of inflation. 


In millions of homes throughout the 
nation are families with war-time savings 
waiting to be shown the advantages of an 


insurance 


investment. 


Minnesota 


The 


Mutual Life Insurance Company not only 
offers a policy service to fit each individ- 
ual need, but presents an Organized Sell- 
ing Plan that assures maximum results from 


selling efforts. 


tails. 





This sales plan is based on 65 
years of successful selling and 
thoughtful analysis of post-war 
insurance trends. Write for de- 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











WANTED! 


STATE AND ASSISTANT STATE 


A large and well-established Life Insurance Company, operating throughout the United 
States, has openings for men with managerial experience who can earn between 
Excellent opportunities in the following states: 


ARKANSAS 
MISSISSIPPI 


Send photo and give age and experience in first letter—all inquiries will be considered confidential. 
Write Box E-56, THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
” e 


$5000 and $10,000 per year. 


INDIANA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MANAGERS 


LOUISIANA 
GEORGIA 














totaled $2,319,748,756, more than 60% 
of the assets and an increase in 1945 
of $380,643,935. 

Real estate owned including home of- 
fice properties, aggregated $22,898,411, 
compared with $35,976,144 at the end 
of 1944. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Representing 9% of total claims paid 
by Massachusetts Mutual Life last 
year, war-caused 
claims were $1,- 
881,096 on 554 
lives, President A. 


T. Maclean dis- 
closed in the an- 
nual report. Of 
this amount, $1,- 
426,897 covered 
465 deaths from 
enemy action. For 
deaths resulting 
from exposure to 


war hazards, 1,139 
claims for $3,873,- 
955 were paid in A. T. 
the four war years. 

With a business day average of $160,- 
570, all payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries were $48,813,236, living 
policyholders receiving $27,836,744 of 
this amount, the balance of $20,976,492 
going to beneficiaries. 

New life insurance sales were $154,- 
481,059, showing a gain of $5,609,799 
over 1944. Annuities sold provide an- 
nual incomes of more than $1,286,000. 

Life insurance in force is $2,279,068,- 
780, gain $81,174,569. Annuity contracts 
under which payments fall due in the 
future provide for annual payments in 
excess of $14,318,000. Current yearly 
payments under annuities with income 
now payable amount to $4,017,000. 

Assets amount to $1,014,155,467, the 
gain being $82,570,654. Government 
bonds showed the largest increase. 
There were moderate increases in hold- 
ings of railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial securities. There was some 
selling of municipal bonds, taking ad- 
vantage of high premiums and produc- 
ing funds for the purchase of govern- 
ment issues. 

The market value of securities held 
Dec. 31 exceeded the book value by 
$3 million. 

Properties numbering 198 with a book 
value of $11,529,154 were sold and com- 
mitments are on hand for the sale 
of 38 more properties valued at $3,- 
144,132. More than book value was 
obtained in most sales. Rémaining real 
estate holdings, exclusive of the home 
office, represent less than 1% of assets. 
At the depth of the depression, the 
company held 918 properties acquired 
through foreclosure. It now holds only 
88 properties, 38 of which are in process 
of sale. 

Surplus is $50,440,685, a gain of $12,- 
535,287. The reserve for _ security 
fluctuation was increased from $1 mil- 
lion to $4,650,000; mortgage loan reserve 
was reduced from $1 million to $800,000; 
and real estate reserve from $3,600,000 
to $1 million. 

The net rate earned on investments 
was 3.25%, compared with 3.4% in 
1944. Bonds amounting to $118,682,000 
were paid before their regular maturity 
dates, because of current low interest 
rates. 

Effective June 1, dividends to policy- 
holders will be adjusted, being generally 
increased on ordinary life and other 
long-term plans and reduced on en- 
dowments where the interest rate is a 
major factor. In the aggregate, in- 
creases will materially exceed decreases. 
The amount set aside for dividend pay- 
ments in 1946, including only seven 
months on the new schedule is more 
than $1 million greater than the cor- 
responding amount set aside in 1945. 
Accumulated dividends and_ policy 
proceeds left with the company for 
future payment will earn 3% per an- 
num, instead of 344% formerly paid. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance in force of Northwestern 
Mutual Dec. 31 reached $4,670,796,400, 





Maclean 


under 1,197,847 policies, for a net gain 
of 5.3%. Less than 1.1% of the in. 
surance in force at the beginning of 
last year terminated through lapse, sur- 
render and expiry. Sales totaled $319. 
414,549, a gain of 20%. The size of 
average policy sold increased from $4. 
022 in 1942, the first war year, to 
$5,489 in 1945. 

Claims paid on lives lost in war 
service through 1945 totaled $8,464,498 
on 2,542 lives. This amount, covering 
the last five years, is only 3.58% of 
the total of $236,298,372 paid on alj 
deaths in that period. The mortality 
experience during the war period, in- 
cluding war losses, was more favorable 
than during the preceding depression 
period. In 1945, including war losses, 
the experience was more favorable than 
in any year since 1927. 

Bond investments total $114 billion 
and representing 1,303 issues, assets 
are $1,887,664,905. Government obliga- 
tions, direct or fully guaranteed, amount 
to $593,603,718, or 31.4% of assets. 

Preferred stocks to the extent of $11,- 
963,096 were purchased last year under 
authority of an amendment to the Wis- 
consin investment statutes. 


341 Real Estate Holdings 


Real estate held amounts to only % 
of 1% of assets, and consists of 340 
farms and one city property with 4 
combined asset value of $2,319,616. 

Total income was $287,952,659. Dis- 
bursements included $51,977,317 on 13,- 
021 death claims; $7,993,046 on matured 
endowments, and $36,472,610 in diyi- 
dends. Payments totaling $20,761,738 
were made under income settlements, 
Taxes amounted to $4,466,061. 

The net yield on investments was 
3.33%, only a slight fractional decline, 
Favorable mortality and operating costs 
and interest earned in excess of re 
quirements enabled Northwestern to 
extend the dividend scale into 1946, and 
$38,300,000 has been set aside for this 
purpose. 

Leading the general agencies in sales 
were C, L. McMillen, New York; Jami- 
son & Phelps, Chicago; Victor M. 
Stamm, Milwaukee; C. R. Eckert, De- 
troit; M. A. Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Murphy & Mage, Los Angeles; Krueger 
& Davidson, New York; P. T. Allen, 
Buffalo; Rowley & Talbot, Newark, and 
B. J. Stumm, Aurora, III. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


A year of record-breaking achievement 
and progress was marked up for Penn 
Mutual in 1945. 

Penn Mutual crossed the $1. billion 
mark in assets. Its net income of more 
than $21 million was the highest in his- 
tory. Reserves were strengthened by 
more than $9 million and insurance in 
force reached $2,213,442,225. The ratio 
of surplus funds to policy reserves was 
6.27%, the highest since 1932. 

The assets recorded a gain during the 
year of $67,870,540. 

Insurance in force increased $72,403,- 
924. The first-year lapse rate was at an 
all-time low. New business paid for— 
exclusive of annuities—totaled $144,325,- 
620, a gain of $9,182,651. 

Of the net income, $10,400,000 was ear- 
marked for dividend payments to policy- 
holders. 

Market value of all securities was 
$30,300,000 over book value. 

Penn Mutual had $273 million available 
during the year for investment which 
represents well over $1 million for each 
working day. It invested $167 million 
in war bonds. For every premium dol- 
lar received for new insurance and an- 
nuity contracts during wartime, the com- 
pany invested $10 in war bonds. Hold- 
ings in government securities totaled 
$424,151,994, 42% of assets and an aver- 
age of $930 per policyholder. 


There were 638,763 policies in force. 
The size of the average new policy ros¢ 
to $4,405 compared with $4,127 in 194 
and $3,037 10 years ago. 

During 1945, $56,072,172 was paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. The ovef- 
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all war casualty claims totaled $5,668,344 
on 1,685 lives. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


Assets of Washington National rose 
to $72,186,238 at Dec. 31. This is an 
increase of $7,555,644 over the previous 
year’s figures. 

Premium income showed an increase 


of $2,048,270, rising to $21 ,662,250 in 
1945. Surplus to policyowners is $11,- 
$28,581.09. 


Life insurance in force reached $346,- 
312,854, a gain of $28,792,412. 





Julian Price Now 
Chairman, Ralph 
Price President 


Jefferson Standard Life has created 
the position of chairman of the board. 
His son, Ralph Price, is the new presi- 
dent. Julian Price has ‘been associated 
with Jefferson Standard since it was or- 
ganized in 1907. In 1912 he was elected 
vice- -president and agency manager and 
served in this capacity until he was 
elected president in 1919. He is chair- 
man and a member of the executive 
committee of Pilot Life. He is a past 
president of the American Life Conven- 





Julian Price 


Ralph Price 


tion and a director of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Ralph Price has been executive vice- 
president since 1943. He is a graduate 
of University of North Carolina and of 
Harvard school of business. He started 
in the agency department of Jefferson 
Standard in 1925 and after about two 
years entered the field as a personal pro- 
ducer. Upon his return to the agency 
department, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies. In 1937 he was 
elected vice-president and made a mem- 


ber of the executive committee. The fol- 
lowing year he was named directing 
head of the agency department. He is 


amember of the joint committee on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. He is a 
member of the aeronautics committee of 
the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of the Greensboro war 
memorial fund commission. 





Pacific Mutual's 
Agency Heads Meet 


General agents of Pacific Mutual Life 
held their annual conference with home 
office officials at St. Louis for three days 
last week. This was the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Mutual Agency Associa- 
tion and the agency heads from through- 
out the country attended, some 79 in all. 
John L. Watts, Chicago general agent, 
Was retiring president, and Hazen Exe- 
ter, Salt Lake City, general agent, was 
elected president. E. A. Ellis, Jos An- 
geles, is executive committee chairman. 


Home Office Guests 


From the home office were W. M. 
Rothaermel, vice-president in charge of 
agencies; Aubrey Harwood, vice-presi- 
dent who just recently was elected con- 
troller as well; Jens Smith, manager of 
agencies; Robert McHugh, head cf the 
Stroup department at the home office; 
Carter Bryant, the field director who has 
been appointed general agent at Denver 


effective July 1, and John Ford, who was 
named field director to succeed Mr. 
Bryant. Mr. Ford has just returned 
from war service. Before the war he 
was chief underwriter in the accident 
and health department at the home of- 
fice. 

Except for one day, the discussions are 
lated to internal and field problems, un- 
derwriting matters and so forth. A full 
day, however, was devoted to 12 talks by 
leading general agents on the most eifec- 
tive sales procedure for 1946, and open 
discussion. Ted Dryer, Oakland, Cal., 
general agent, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


Brucks Ramsey Supervisor 

Edward A. Brucks has been named 
supervisor of the James F. Ramsey 
agency of Connecticut Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Brucks entered the life insurance 
business in May, 1944, with Mr. Ramsey 
who was then Chicago general agent for 
Mutual Benefit Life. He followed Mr. 
Ramsey when he became Connecticut 
Mutual general agent last year. 

Mr. Brucks will have charge of train- 
ing new agents. He has been a leading 
producer in the agency specializing in 


Central Division Conference 


N. E. Glassbrook, division manager of 
Ohio National, presided over a central 
division sales conference at Lansing, 
Mich. The meeting was attended by 50 
agents who heard reports on rules and 
procedures and the company’s financial 
position and plans for 1946. George Sev- 
erance led a discussion of selling meth- 
ods at the second day’s session. 


Actuaries’ Dinner-Dance 

The Chicago Actuarial Club held a 
social gathering last week for members 
and their wives. Following dinner there 
was dancing. 








Curious Gadget 


But very important if you happen to be a calf! 
Because the infant calf exposed to bulk ‘milk, gulps too 
much too fast, gets tummyaches and doesn’t grow 
up to be good weiner schnitzel, gives the farmer a lot 
of grief. But when confronted with the simulated 
maternal teat—a piece of tubing in a core 
of wood resting on a float—the calf catches 


on, intakes elegantly and doesn’t upset itself. 





posthole pitter, the chain that saws, the bug 
bomber, the poultry de-beaker, spinning sterilizer 


for seed potatoes, radiant rubber mat for brooding 


hens. . 


machines that help work, save time, or improve 


living on the farm . 


ae 
the February issue of SuccEssFUL FARMING... will give = 
insurance men a clearer understanding of farming 
as an industry and a better appreciation of the business 


paper that means the most to a million of the country’s 





kitchen connects with the barn, yard, other parts of the farm... 


ranks with running water and electricity as a labor saver . . . “The Farmer Talks Back’’, page 46. 


This improved calf 
\ feeding gadget is the 

oN 7) brain child of Carl 

Persun of Trout Run, 


Pennsylvania. With the power 


. it is one of the more than fifty devices and 


. all described or illustrated in 


best and best-earning farmers, 


,  Talkee without 
walkee... The Schram 


farm at Baraboo, Wis. is wired for sound; a talk box in the 


writing radio celebrities. 

















? . . 
Buzzing business... the cornbelt has 1,800,000 bee colonies, in 46 


wants 200,000 more . 


production of 50 crops... . 








brain stimulants. 


. . not for honey or wax, but because pollination by bees ups 
“The Farm Outlook’, page 42. 


Insurance Men will find the SF February issue bulging with 
. Many new ideas on distribution, marketing, 


technical advances which are making today’s best farmers the 











nation’s best business men... and booming policy prospects. The 


marvelous million plus circulation concentrated among the country’s top farmers with 


biggest yields, largest cash incomes, top savings... makes SF your top of the list 


insurance advertising medium in the farm field. Ask for all facts! SuccessFuL FARMING, 





Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Shoul ‘45 Top Man 
in Mutual Life 


Jacob W. Shoul of Boston led all 
Mutual Life agents in 1945. Sam S. 
Herwitz of Cincin- 
nati was_ second, 
while Emanuel] A. 
Hyman of Balti- 
more was third. 

By number of 
paid applications, 
A. B. Waggoner of 
Nashville was No. 
1; Adrian Fisch, 
St. Paul, was sec- 
ond; and Cledice 
T. Jones, Little 
Rock, was third. 

In the number of 
paid applications, 
Lester W. Frees of 
the Sioux City, Ia, agency was 
fourth; fifth, Glenn L. Kemp of the De- 
troit agency; sixth, Henry Burich of the 
Minneapolis agency; seventh, Edward 
W. Cory of the Detroit agency; eighth, 
Samuel J. Levine of the Vermillion 
agency in Chicago; ninth, David J. Stav- 
land of the Omaha, Neb., agency; and 


Jacob W. Shoul 





Ask Disability Premium 
Waiver Law on Juvenile 


Policies in Bay State 


BOSTON—A hearing: was held here 
last week on a bill to allow disability 
premium waiver on juvenile policies. The 
present statutory language in section 24, 
providing for disability benefits on an 
insured life was interpreted by the at- 
torney general of Massachusetts Oct. 7, 
1931, as limiting the provision to the in- 
sured life and not permitting it in favor 
of the owner or premium payer, usually 
the father. 

This benefit may be issued in every 
other state at the present time, also the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. If the 
premium payer becomes disabled, the 
child almost invariably would not be 
able to take up the premium payments. 
Therefore, it is the practice in case of 
the premium payer’s total and permanent 
disability to waive the premiums until 
the child takes over the policy. A sim- 
ilar provision is written in the event of 
the death of the premium payer, that is 











tenth, Jack H. Shuper of the Billings, 
Montana, agency. 








“How do you like me in this outfit, John? It’s what I’ll probably be wearing 


some of these days wiless you take out some insurance! 


50” 


‘“Onward’’ 


Helps Bankers Life Men 
Keep Good Balance 


An ever-increasing volume of new business is living evidence of 


the high morale that exists in the Bankers Life family . . 


. morale 


based on lots of things which help Bankerslifemen keep their good 
balance. Many of them are little things, it’s true, but they build for 


warm and happy human relationships 


for cooperation and 


mutual helpfulness so important in building success. 

Our weekly magazine “Onward” is like that, too — filled with 
Bankers Life family news, tips about successful methods, and humor. 
For example, cartoons like the one above regularly give moments of 


relaxation and laughter . . 


. pauses that create extra zip to tackle: 


the hard jobs ahead—that help keep Bankers/ifemen in good balance. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 








the owner or applicant. This latter pro- 
vision is now approvable in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere. 

The American Life Convention and 
the Life Assurance Association are also 
supporting the amendment. Several 
companies have endorsed the measure 
by letter and the following spoke at the 
hearing: Harry P. McAllister, repre- 
sentative, of Worcester, who introduced 
the measure; Russell M. Stobbs, assist- 
ant counsel, Massachusetts Protective; 
G. D. Bleicken, attorney, John Hancock 
Mutual; Vincent V. R. Booth, attorney, 
New England Mutual; J. E. Curry, 
counsel, Massachusetts department; F. 
H. Nash, vice-president and general 
counsel, Columbia National; George W. 
Rode, Paul Revere Life, Worcester. 

Mr. Bleicken also spoke for the Life 
Assurance Association of America. 





Old Huth Agency Absorbed 


As a result of the resignation of 
George Huth as general agent for Prov- 
ident Mutual Life in Chicago, the agency 
has been merged with the Willard 
Ewing agency there. Mr. Ewing has 
been associated with Provident since 
1913 and has ‘served as special agent in 
Philadelphia, assistant to the manager of 
agencies at the home office, and general 
agent in Kansas City before appoint- 
ment as general agent at Chicago in 
1938. Only three of the company’s agen- 
cies have more life insurance in force 
than the new Ewing agency will have. 





Guertin Talks to Supervisors 


A. N. Guertin, actuary of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, in a luncheon talk 
before the Group Supervisors division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers Monday discussed proposals for 
uniformity in state insurance legislation. 
In the light of the SEUA discussion and 
public law 15, he said, uniformity in 
state regulatory legislation has become 
increasingly desirable. He spoke of the 
standard non-forfeiture and valuation 
laws as among the most significant 
moves in that direction; of the proposed 
rate bills for lines of insurance other 
than life, as another example, and of the 
group proposals being currently dis- 
cussed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners as possibly a 
third step. A question and answer period 
followed the talk. 





C.I.O. Group Asks Union 
Shop of Metropolitan 


NEW YORK—The C. I. O. indus- 
trial agents’ union has notified Metro- 
politan Life that it will not extend its 
present contracts with the company be- 
yond their expiration dates. These 12 
contracts, arrived at through collective 
bargaining and covering various sec- 
tions of the country, expire at different 
times during the year, three of them 
running out this month. 

The union is asking for an increase in 
all monthly premium commission to 6%, 
to be payable when and if the New York 
law is changed raising the limit. The 
union has mobilized its New York state 
membership in support of an amend- 
ment permitting the higher rate. Pru- 
dential and John Hancock contracts 
with the union are so drawn as to per- 
mit the higher rate if the law permits it. 

The union is also seeking a “union 
shop,” that is, that all Metropolitan 
agents must be enrolled in the union be- 
for the expiration of a specified proba- 


tionary period. The union claims a 
membership of more than 75% of Metro- 
politan agents. Other demands are 


higher retirement pay, on the ground 
that present retirement pay is geared to 
the much lower average earnings that 
prevailed before the war, and improved 
grievance machinery, including a clearer 
agreement on what constitutes a griev- 
ance, what type of matters may be dis- 
cussed with the company, and what dis- 
putes are to be arbitrated. 


N. E. Mutual Elects 
Hall and Hill 


New England Mutual Life has electeq 
David Hall as associate actuary, and 
John Hill as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Hall graduated at Harvard ip 
1922 and joined the company nearly 15 
years ago, after a period spent in teach. 





David Hall 


John Hill 


ing and corporation work. He was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary in 1930, and 
became a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America in 1942. 

Mr. Hill graduated from University 
of Minnesota in 1929 and, after two 
years with St. Paul Fire & Marine, went 
to Harvard graduate school. Entering 
New England Mutual’s employ immedi 
ately, he was chiefly engaged in editorial 
and educational work until he was made 
assistant to the president in 1941. He 
was recently discharged from the navy 
as a lieutenant. commander. During most 
of this time he was attached to the car 
rier U.S.S. Bataan, on which he partici 
pated in eight major actions. 





Murphy Goes Into 
Selling End 


John S. Murphy, production manager 
of the John O. Todd agency of North- 
western Mutual 
Life in Chicago, 
has built up so ex- 
cellent a personal 
production since he 
joined Mr. Todd in 
March, 1944, that 
he has decided to 
return to full-time 
personal produc- 
tion, remaining 
with the agency. 
He therefore has 
resigned from the 
management and 
supervisory duties. 
Mr. Todd has not 
as yet decided upon a successor as pro- 
duction manager. ; 

Mr. Murphy’s personal production 
necessarily has been on only a part-time 
basis. His decision to devote himseslf 
entirely to selling came from a realiza- 
tion that the spending of time on the 
management end was proving expensive. 


Had $500,000 First Year 


Mr. Murphy as a stranger in Chicago 
paid on a part-time basis for $500,000 in 
his first year. He qualified for the bronze 
button of Northwestern Mutual before 
May 31, 1944, and for the silver button 
by May 31, 1945, by showing an increase. 

He went to the Todd agency from 
Baltimore, where he had been Union 
Central manager for a number of years. 
The agency was just starting. In the 
two years since it opened, under super- 
vision of Mr. Todd and Mr. Murphy the 
agency has contracted 14 agents. Even 
though only six of these men had beef 
under contract since Jan. 1, 1945, the 
agency paid for $3% million last yeat 
and stood 37th among the company’s 87 
agencies. 





John S. Murphy 





Buffalo—Warren D. Mundie, vice-presi- 
dent of Marine Trust Co., will address 
the meeting Feb. 21 on “Bank’s Eye-vieW 
of Life Insurance.” 
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Irving 


medical director. 


accident and 


1943, 


new duties. 


Dr. Beach 


and took his 
York Medical 
serving an 


tual’s group de- 
partment. 

Recently released 
as an army lieuten- 
ant colonel, Mr. 
Hamilton saw com- 
bat experience in 
the first war and 
was assigned in the 
second war to the 
claims section § of 
the contract insur- 
ance branch of the 
office of the fiscal 
director. 

Mr. Hamilton is 
a graduate of Wash- 


Pittsburgh. 


Mutual for 15 years. 
John Hancock 
dasic 


salaries. 


at 8:30. 

















Metcalf Conn. 


General Secretary 


HARTFORD—Connecticut 
has made three staff promotions. Rob- 
et K. Metcalf was elected secretary; 
G. Bjork assistant 
and Dr. Carroll C. Beach, Jr. assistant 


General 


secretary; 


Amendments to the company’s pen- 
sion plan were also approved. 

Mr. Metcalf joined the company af- 
ter graduating from Amherst in 1921, 


ROBERT K. METCALF 


serving as manager of the claim de- 
partment, becoming secretary of the 
claim departments in 
He will continue to direct these 
departments in addition to taking on 


Mr. Bjork was formerly in the bank- 
ing and investing business in Chicago. 
He joined the: company in 
in 1943 became supervisor of city loans. 
graduated from 
college in 1935, attended Boston Uni- 
versity school of medicine for two years, 
medical degree at 

College, 
internship at New 
he joined the company in 1940. 
two years in the medical corps he was 
discharged last month. 


1932 and 


Trinity 


New 
After 
York, 
After 


1939. 


Hamilton State Mutual 
Group Claim Head 


David B. Hamilton has been 
chief of the claims branch of State Mu- 


named 


D. B. Hamilton 


ton and Jefferson College and received 
a law degree from the University of 
He left private law prac- 
tice to enter Travelers claim department, 
later becoming superintendent of claims 
lor Republic Casualty. He had been New 
Jersey claim manager for Lumbermen’s 


converted the 


Wartime bonus that it has been paying 
its clerical employes as part of their 
‘ Office hours 
shortened by closing at 4:30 instead 
% 5:10 p.m. The opening hour remains 


have been 





Three Advanced 
in L.I.A.M.A. 


James R. Adams, Richard N. Ford 
and James E. Scholefield have been ap- 


pointed assistant 
directors of the 
service and com- 


pany relations divi- 
sion of the Life In- 
surance Agency 
Managment Asso- 
ciation, to assist 
Director Lewis W. 
S. Chapman. 

Mr. Adams has 
been made assist- 
ant director in 
charge of the 
schools in agency 
management. He 
was graduated 
from Emory University and entcrel life 
insurance in Atlanta as agent for Lib- 
erty National Life of Birmingham. He 
later went to the home office, becoming 
assistant secretary in 1936. He joined 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau in 1944. 

Mr. Ford, who has been with the as- 
sociation for 18 years, becomes assistant 





J. R. Adams 


director in charge of publications. He 
will be responsible for work of the com- 
pany relations division in connection with 
the Manager’s Handbook, Current Prac- 
tices, the Manager’s Magazine and spe- 
cial reports and studies. He is a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College. .He has spent 
many years with the association. He 
has been a consultant and has called on 
many members in the U. S. and Canada. 
He has been editor since 1933 of “Cur- 
rent Practices” and author of “Profitable 
Selling,” “Prospecting Today,” “The Ju- 
venile Market,” and “Management Plan- 
ning.” 

Mr. Scholefield, with the association 
for 11 years, becomes assistant director 
in charge of consultations and will as- 
sume charge of direct service with mem- 
ber companies and consultations both at 
Hartford and in home offices. 

He is a graduate of Bowdoin College 
and entered life insurance in the agency 
department of Monarch Life of Spring- 
field, Mass. He joined the Research 
3ureau in 1935 and has been editor of 
Manager’s Magazine since 1944. 





Hamilton to Liquidate 
Reserves Under Group Plans 
WASHINGTON — Maj. 


Hamilton, formerly chief of the 


James A. 
Life 


section, contract insurance branch, army 
service forces, has been named as expert 
consultant to the Secretary of War on 
matters involving group insurance and 
pension programs maintained by cost- 
plus a-fixed-fee contractors with the War 
Department for their employes. In view 
of this arrangement, Maj. Hamilton has 
been released from active duty and will 
be associated on a partnership basis in 
the B. E. Wyatt Co., consultants, Wash- 
ington. 

Before entering the army, Maj. Ham- 
ilton was connected with Metropolitan 
Life in an actuarial capacity. A graduate 
of Queens University with a master’s 
degree from University of Chicago, Maj. 
Hamilton is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 

As expert consultant to the Secretary 
of War, Maj. Hamilton will process 
liquidation of the substantial pool and 
policy reserves which have been accumu- 
lated by the various life insurance com- 
panies having group insurance policies 
under the War Department group insur- 
ance rating plan which he assisted in 
developing. It is estimated that it will 
not be possible to liquidate all such re- 
serves until the latter part of 1946 or 
early in 1947 because of the great 
amount of work entailed. 








NEW BUSINESS 


during the year. 


ASSETS 


appraised. 


LIABILITIES 


AND SURPLUS 


Policyowners. 





SIGNIFICANT 


CFood. Stewardship -. 


... during the six-year period since the outbreak of 
World War II, is revealed in the simple graphs below. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE 


—being the total amount of in- 
surances and annuities in force. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYOWNERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES 
—payments to living Policy- 
owners, death benefits paid to 
beneficiaries and amounts added 
to Policyowners’ Funds. 


—these are the total resources 
of the Company. They are well 
diversified and conservatively 


the benefit of Policyowners. 


CAPITAL, CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


—these are funds set aside which 
provide added protection to 


Further evidence of careful, ec 
able to adopt an increased scale of dividends for Policyowners as of Jan. 1, 1946. 


OL GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CANADA 


EVIDENCE 


—new insurances and annuities 
purchased by men and women 


of the United States and Canada 


—these are our obligations of 
which 98% are set aside for 


OF 


1939 $622,372,694 
1945 $924,233,169 
1945 $129,.773,112 
1939 $ 21,217,540 
1945 $ 38,712,602 
1939 $167,456,203 
1945 $245,030,037 
1939 $160,851,429 
1945 $232,702,130 


1939 Bn 


1945 


POLICTOWNERS 


oS 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS 


FOR 





HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, 


A detailed financial statement mailed on request. 


$ 12,327,907 


p is that the Company was 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Understanding the Guertin Laws 


Introduction in the New “York legis- 
lature of a modified Guertin bill should 
break the jam which has threatened com- 
plications for companies if they had to 
follow Guertin laws in some states and 
were barred from following them in 
others. In a number of states there 
must still be legislation before the 
Guertin plan can be followed everywhere 
but with the progress in New York the 
outlook is much more hopeful. 

Unfortunately modifications such as 
are included in the New York version 
not only make life more difficult for 
home offices but for the buyer who wants 
to know what he is buying and for the 
agent whose job it is to explain the 
Guertin laws’ basic principles. It is go- 
ing to be increasingly complex for agents 
to be well informed on what the Guer- 
tin legislation, either straight or blended, 
is all about. Even if the non-technically- 
minded agent tries to steer clear of the 
subject, he is sure to be put on the spot 
by the more inquiring prospects. 

This is a penalty of progress. The 
old laws governing surrender values 
which in New York permit a charge of 
$25 per $1,000 throughout the policy’s 
life had no basis either in actuarial 
science or observed experience. It was 
an arbitrary figure and if the agent 
didn’t know why it had been selected he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that no- 
body else knew either. 

Under the Guertin-type laws, however, 


there is a definite formula behind the 
nonforfeiture values. However, even at 
the risk of being caught flat-footed by a 
particularly inquisitive prospect, the 
agent is probably ahead of the game to 
leave comprehension of the formula to 
actuaries and state supervisory officials. 
The agent is undoubtedly far better off 
to tell his inquirers that the new basis 
requires the companies to pay out sur- 
render values and nonforfeiture benefits 
on a more scientific basis than that re- 
quired previously; that the new basis 
gears values to reflect the incidence of 
expense; that instead of permitting a 
surrender charge to continue throughout 
the life of a policy the new basis re- 
quires the values to be so pitched that 
the surrender charge is reduced as the 
policy grows older. Furthermore, the 
values required are minimums, and it is 
to be expected that companies generally 
will give values higher than the mini- 
mums, just as they have under previous 
laws. 

It can also be pointed out, of course, 
that a modern table of mortality is used. 
Even though it makes little if any ac- 
tual difference in the cost of insurance 
the “outmoded” American experience ta- 
ble of mortality incensed many of the 
public, who could not get over the notion 
that because death rates are lower than 
when the American experience table was 
compiled the companies must be over- 
charging the policyholders. 


“Policy Reserve” Trouble Again 


The difficulty of conveying even to in- 
telligent segments of the public a con- 
ception of the actuarial aspects of life 
insurance is illustrated by an editorial in 
the Panhandle “Herald” of Panhandle, 
Tex. The editor had been perusing 
some box car figures on life insurance in 
one of the Institute of Life Insurance 
releases. He engaged in some fantastic 
calculations and deductions to arrive at 
the conclusion that rates are too high. 

The editorial betrays no anti-insurance 
bias but is simply a misguided piece. 
The editor went wrong basically because 
of a lack of understanding of that buga- 
boo of policy reserves. Like so many 
others, this editor has the notion that 
policy reserves are something that an in- 
surance company has, just for instance 
and something to have handy if the go- 
ing should get tough, instead of as an 
account to match definite statutory pol- 
icy liability and beyond management 
control. 


We have said in past years, usually at 
a time when the matter came to our 
mind because of seeing so many annual 
statements, that one of the best public 
relations jobs that could be done would 
be to devise a substitute for the term 
“policy reserve” that would convey to 
the uninformed person a conception of 
the true nature of this all-important 
item. A number of the companies in 
their statements have labeled policy re- 
serves with other terms and have in- 
serted parenthetical explanations, but 
what is needed is some good catchy 
phrase that everyone will use. We have 
nothing to suggest. Perhaps the job 
should be assigned to a popular song 
writer. ; 

This editor cites the fact that policy 
reserves increased from 1939 to 1945 by 
49%. He then points out that insurance 
in force during the same years increased 
36%. Then he goes off the deep end. 
He says that undoubtedly the reserves 


were adequate in 1939, “or the compa- 
nies would have been either in bank- 
ruptcy or receivership.” He concludes, 
therefore, that the reserves should not’ 
have increased by any greater percent- 
age than the gain in insurance in force 
and in pursuit of that theory he finds 
that the reserves in 1945 were $3,422,- 
000,000 greater than they should have 


been. 

“Such discrepancies as these are wha 
cause Congress, legislatures and state 
insurance commissions to investigate jn. 
surance companies,” he writes. “If aq. 
justments and corrections are made by 
the institution of life insurance itself 
the results would be far more whole. 
some.” 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS — 





Richard S. Leftwich, general counsel 
of Shenandoah Life, has been elected 
president of the Roanoke Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Herbert M. Woollen, chairman of 
the executive committee of American 
United Life, has been elected a director 
of Indiana Trust Co., Indianapolis. 


Fred Hildebrand, Kansas City man- 
ager of Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
has been appointed a member of the 
national rehabilitation insurance advi- 
sory committee of the American Legion. 


Edward J. Devitt, assistant attorney 
general of Minnesota in charge of in- 
surance matters, has been appointed in- 
structor of insurance law in the St. 
Paul College of Law. 

At the annual convention of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Los Angeles, Wilmer 

Hammond, general agent of Aetna 
Life, was elected a delegate to the gen- 
eral convention of the church in Phila- 
delphia in September, and a director of 
the corporation of the diocese. 

William M. Whitesell, the newly 
elected treasurer of Mutual Benefit Life, 
started with that company in 1905 after 
leaving high school. He _ progressed 
through the finance department and in 
1914 was made assistant head of the 
bond section. He was named assistant 
treasurer in 1929. As representing Mu- 
tual Benefit he has been a member of 
the protective committee on reorganiza- 
tion of railroads. He was born at New- 
ark. He is secretary of the board of di- 
rectors and is former secretary of the 
Veterans Club of Mutual Benefit. 

Capt. Ben H. Micou, USNR, for many 
years one of the leading producers of the 
Detroit agency of New England Mutual, 
has received his discharge and has re- 
joined the agency under Manager F. E. 
Pomeroy. He also served in the first war 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. 

J. C. McFarland, general agent of 
Ohio State Life in Cincinnati, has com- 
pleted 572 weeks of consecutive weekly 
production. 

Carroll Shanks, president of Pruden- 
tial, has been elected a director of U. S. 


Guarantee. 
DEATHS 


William Bland, 44, who at one time 
was a member of the editorial staff of 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, and was 
a brother of Frank W. Bland, Pacific 
Coast manager of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, died in Cincinnati last week from 
a skull fracture as a result of a fall 
about 10 days before. He had been with 
the Cincinnati “Enquirer” since leaving 
the air service command last summer 














and previously had been in the insurance 
business in San Francisco. He got his 
start with the old Cincinnati “Commer. 
cial Tribune.’ A sister, Loretta Y 
Bland, who lived with him in Cincip. 
nati, was with the Rough Notes Co, jp 
Indianapolis for a number of years, 


John S. Hogan, 78, since 1923 district’ 


manager of New England Mutual Life 
at La Crosse, Wis., died there following 
a lingering illness? 

Morris Finkelstone, 69, formerly chief 
examiner in the New York department 
and associated with the department since 
1908, died of heart attack at his home 3 
New York. At the time of his death he 
was assistant to the chief of the mutual 
and fraternal bureau. He was highly 
regarded. : 

George O. Wolf, 67, vice-president jp 
charge of insurance for the Mercantile 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co. of St 
Louis, until his retirement about a year 
ago, died from heart disease. He was 
prominent in the organization of the St. 
Louis Life Insurance Trust Council sey. 
eral years ago. Following his retire- 
ment from his bank position he be- 
came associated with National Life of 
Vermont, specializing in estate work, 


William L. Kinney of the Midland 
Mutual Life general agency of Kinney 
& Googe at Winston-Salem, N. C., was 
killed in a fall from the Reynolds 
building there. The agency will be 
continued by Mr. Googe. 

Horace L. McCoy, executive assistant 
to Harold Breining, assistant administra- 
tor of veterans administration for insur- 
ance, hanged himself in his garage at 
Washington. 

A VA spokesman said Mr. McCoy had 
been in ill health. 

James M. Webb, 51, vice-president and 
claims manager of Bankers National 
Life, died at East Orange, N. J., gen- 
eral hospital, where he had been con- 

ned for six weeks. He joined Bankers 
National in 1928 as chief accountant. 
Previously he had organized and devel- 
oped accounting systems for agencies of 
Connecticut Mutual Life. At Bankers 
National he became claims manager and 
was director of personnel. In 1934 he 
was elected vice-president. He was 4 
member of the insurance organization, 
Pamunkey Tribe of Real Indians. 

Mrs. Annie L. Holmes, 74, who died 
at Milwaukee, was the mother of Hugh 
M. Holmes, Milwaukee, general agency 
of Lincoln National Life, and of W. A 
Holmes, with Prentice-Hall at Indian- 
apolis. 





Thomas E. Cantwell, agency director 
of New York Life in Syracuse, N. 
discussed life insurance as a career at 3 
vocational guidance clinic at the Man- 
lius School in Syracuse. 
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AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Midland Mutual 
Men Advanced 


Cc. O. Sullivan, who has been actuary 
of Midland Mutual Life, has now been 
promoted to vice- 
president and actu- 
ary. He started 
with Midland Mu- 
tual 25 years ago 
as a Clerk. He 
started in the ac- 
counting depart- 
ment and was very 
shortly transferred 
to the actuarial de- 
partment where he 
was trained by J. 
Charles Rietz. 

G. Emerson 
Reilly, who has 
been with Midland 
Mutual since 1925, was appointed asso- 
ciate actuary. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

John D. Rees, the oldest employe in 
point of years of service, has been made 
editor of publications. 


Other Men Advance 


K. P. Douglas, recently returned from 
service, was named assistant secretary. 

E. R. Dare, who prior to the war was 
an agent at Pittsburgh, was appointed to 
the newly created position of supervisor 
of agents. He is now on terminal leave 
after serving as a captain in the chemical 
warfare division of the army. 


Cc. 0. Sullivan 





Security Mutual of Neb. 
Advances Four Officials 


Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, has 
elected W. L. Packard as treasurer. He 
had been assistant treasurer for the past 
three years and cashier prior to that 
time. He has been with the company for 
22 years. 

Darrel G. Hinkle was elected assistant 
secretary. He has been with the company 
15 years and was formerly cashier. 

E. A. Frerichs, formerly director of 
agents, was elevated to agency vice-pres- 
ident, and Howard Doty, previously spe- 
cial supervisor, was made field super- 
visor. 


Peterson Agency Secretary 
of Bankers Life, Neb. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska has ap- 
pointed Emory K. Peterson as agency 
secretary. He has been acting agency 
secretary since November, 1942, when 
the then agency secretary entered mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. Peterson has been in the life in- 
surance business since graduation from 
University of Nebraska in 1932. His 
first connection was as cashier in the 
Lincoln, Nebr., office of an eastern com- 
pany. He served for five years in that 
capacity and in 1937 was transferred to 
the Philadelphia office, where he re- 
mained until he became associated with 
Bankers Life of Nebraska three years 
ago. 





Stafford Pilot Life President 


Ogburn F. Stafford has been elected 
president of Pilot Life. He was presi- 
dent of Gate City Life prior to its 
merger with Pilot Life last July and 
since then had been assistant to the 
chairman of the board. 

M. G. Follin, Jr., becomes vice-presi- 
dent; G. V. McNeil, assistant secretary, 
and T. H. Lind, assistant treasurer. 


a Bee Returns to K. C. Life 


James E. Bee, medical director 
of 5 City Life, has just returned 
from 37 months service in the army, 15 
months of which was in the south Pa- 
cific area. 








Commodore Brock 
A. & H. Head 


Commodore E. Reginald Brock has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
accident and health department by 
Great-West Life at the head office and 
has assumed his duties. Before the war 
he was branch secretary in Montreal 
and prior to that held various positions 
in the company, in branch office and 
head office and in selling. He joined 
Great-West Life in 1913. Commodore 
Brock is a brother of Eustace A. Brock, 
assistant general manager. 

During the first world war he served 
as a lieutenant in the royal navy, chiefly 
in the Mediterranean. Between wars he 
retained his connection with the naval 
service, contributing much time and ef- 
fort to organization and training of the 
royal Canadian naval volunteer reserve, 
becoming commanding officer of the 
“division” in Montreal shortly after tak- 
ing up his residence there. 

Entering active service in 1939 as 
a commander, his promotion has been 
rapid and his achievements notable. He 
became the first captain and later the 
first (and only) commodore of 
R.C.N.V.R. Although he spent a few 
months at sea and in the United King- 
dom, Commodore Brock’s duties have 
kept him busy in Canada during most 
of the war. As commanding officer of 
naval divisions throughout Canada, with 
headquarters in Toronto and Ottawa, he 
was responsible for all recruiting and 
preliminary training in the Canadian 
navy. In 1944 he was invested by King 
George at Buckingham Palace as a 
commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 


L. B. Ellis Boston Mutual 
New Medical Director 


Laurence B. Ellis has been appointed 
medical director of Boston Mutual Life. 
Dr. Ellis is a graduate of Harvard medi- 
cal school and has been engaged in pri- 
vate practice of internal medicine and 
cardiology and medical teaching and re- 
search at Harvard medical school and 
Thorndike Memorial Laboratory. 

He was in the army for two years, in- 
cluding 22 months in the European the- 
ater, and was released as a colonel. 





C. G. Doughtery Metropolitan 
Asst. General Counsel 


Charles G Dougherty, recently dis- 
charged from the navy with the rank of 
commander, has returned to Metropoli- 
tan Life and has been appointed an as- 
sistant general counsel. He joined the 
company as an attorney in the law di- 
vision in 1932. He was commissioned 
a lieutenant in the navy in 1942 and 
served in scouting operations in the At- 
lantic and later was transferred to the 
Pacific on an aircraft carrier which took 
part in the Okinawa campaign and in 
strikes at the Japanese. 





MacManus Rejoins Occidental 


Thomas H. McManus, a former agent 
of Occidental Life, who became a cap- 
tain under Gen. Chennault’s command, 
has rejoined the company as assistant 
regional group supervisor. He _ will 
work in southern California, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, assisting Lester 
van Swearingen, regional group super- 
visor. 





Leroy Kerr Makes Change 


Leroy E. Kerr, superintendent of 
agencies of Columbian Mutual Life of 
Memphis, has resigned to take another 
connection. He has been with the com- 
pany a number of years. At one time he 
was head of the Memphis city agency, 








QUALITY FIELD MEN 
PRODUCE 
QUALITY BUSINESS 


Weare growing, all right... but growth 
alone is not enough. 


It must be permanent growth, in quality 
business, before it either reflects credit to 
the Company or constitutes service to the 
buyer. 


By all standards by which progress may 
be measured in terms of quality, our rec- 
ord for 1945 and for recent years, is the 
finest in our history. 


We feel this is due to a field force ever 
growing and strengthening in quality. 
Every Shield Man is a full-time Shield 
man, seeking the career he knows is here 
for him. We believe that only with full- 
time field representation can we preserve 
the quality already won and continue to 
serve the public well. 
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“The new booklet, YOUR 

) LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far from 
home want and need. Please send 


me 25 copies so that I can pass 


them on to others*over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men in the armed serv- 
ices, following their reading of the Company's 32 page book- 
let on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is al- 
ways appreciated. That is why the life underwriter under 
arms, his buddies, and his loved ones at home, all regard 
Your Life Insurance so highly. It is concerned only with the 
serviceman’s life insurance problems It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. It urges 
the serviceman, without exception, to retain and convert to 
a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him ex- 
actly how to get that job done with a minimum of effort... 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1967 


Home Office Des Moines 











SUMMARY 59th ANNUAL REPORT 
1945 


ENSURANCE IN PORCE........0cc0ece0s . $853,687,237 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 

og ee er 107,502,982 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 

LADS, iL Soe At ae SNE Se en ETT e.” 295,831,536 

SMOG 012 ees couniewetee scsi s we ae 61,914,587 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND 


PE bn cOnipaie <6 oan ness<nn> 15,068,701 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $320,963,418. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE ° TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


then left the company for a period and 
later returned as superintendent. He 
had full charge of the agency force dur- 
ing the absence of Thomas A. Thrash, 
vice-president, who was in the military 
service. Mr. Thrash, who has now re- 
turned, takes over the agency direction. 





New Assistant Actuaries 
of Sun Life of Canada 





H. McLeod J. W. Ritchie 

H. McLeod and J. W. Ritchie, who 
have held the ‘positions of mathemati- 
cians of Sun Life of Canada, have been 
promoted to assistant actuaries. Mr. 
McLeod was born at Dornach, Scotland, 
and went with Sun Life in 1930 in the 
actuarial department. He became chief 
clerk in 1936, supervisor in 1939 and 
mathematician last year. He graduated 
at Edinburgh University in 1930 with 
honors in mathematics and natural phil- 
osophy. 

Mr. Ritchie was born at East Calder, 
Scotland, and also joined Sun Life in 
1930. He became chief clerk in 1937, 
assistant supervisor in 1939, supervisor 
in 1940 and mathematician a year ago. 
He graduated from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity with honors in mathematics and 
physics. 





New Ohio State Actuary, 
Comptroller, Treasurer 


Joseph M. Downs, the newly elected 
treasurer of Ohio State Life, has been 
with that company 
since 1936 and 
har 1939 had been 
manager of the 
mortgage loan de- 
partment. 

E. L. Morrison, 
named comptroller, 
has been auditor 
since 1938 and has 
been with Ohio 
State since 1930. 

I. M. McCamp- 
bell, who is named 
actuary, went with 
Ohio State in 1924 
and since 1943 has 





J. M. Downs 





I. M. MeCampbell E. L. Morrison 


been associate actuary and assistant sec- 
retary. 





M. R. Prenner Now a Director 

Western States Life of Fargo has 
elected M. R. Prenner as a director. He 
joined this company as secretary and 
actuary in 1944. For 19 years prior to 
that he was actuary and chief examiner 
of the North Dakota department. 





Hargrove Am. Union President 
R. L. Douglas, formerly president of 














American Union Life of St. Joseph, Mo., 





has been elected chairman and general 
counsel. Erwin C. Hargrove, formerly 
executive vice-president, is now the 
president, and Dr. H. W. Carle, for- 
merly acting medical director, is now 
medical director. 





Grant Rejoins Am. Mutual 


Henry F. Grant has returned to the 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines as 
an assistant counsel. He recently re. 
ceived his discharge from the marines 
after serving at Tarawa and Okinawa, 


Dr. Beal to Mutual Benefit 


Dr. James R. Beal, Jr., who was a 
navy commander, has been named as- 
sistant medical director of Mutual Bene. 
fit Life. 





—____, 


Three Guardian Veterans Retire 


Three Guardian Life home office vet- 
erans have now been retired. Erich 
Lohmeyer has been with Guardian in 
the actuarial department 50 years and in 
recent years has been in charge of the 
calculating section. He is a councilman 
of Verona, N. J 

Oscar Arnheiter has been with Guar- 
dian since 1898 and lately has been in 
charge of bank reconcilements. 

Hugo Hassler has been with Guardian 
39 years and for 28 years has been a lay 
underwriter. 








Record Crowd at Nashville Rally 


The largest group ever to attend a 
life insurance rally in Nashville was on 
hand to hear Hampton H. Irwin, educa- 
tional director of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, at the January meeting of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Irwin demonstrated 
points in sales procedure in such a way 
that they could readily be adapted to 
the requirements of the individual agent. 
He pointed out that there is a changing 
market and the successful agent will 
adapt himself to it. 

J. Hugh Knox, general agent Mutual 
Life and local chairman of the veterans’ 
affairs committee, announced plans for 
a seminar to be conducted by the Flying 
Squadron of the National Association 
on March 12. 





Frederick Hapgood Nash, 72,  vice- 
president and general counsel of Colum- 
bian National Life, died at his home in 
Weston, Mass., Sunday. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston law firm of Choate, 
Hall & Stewart for about 40 years, was 
an authority on insurance law and at- 
tended most of the hearings of the in- 
surance committee of the legislature. In 
1906 he was appointed Massachusetts 
commissioner on uniform laws and the 
following year commissioner on revision 
of insurance laws. 

He was instructor in law at Boston 
University 1897-1900 and in a similar 
capacity at Northeastern University 
Law School 1900-1906. 

Mr. Hapgood was a member of the 
New York, Boston, Middlesex and Mass- 
achusetts bar association. Born in Port- 
land, Me., he has graduated from Har- 
vard in 1896 and from Boston University 
School of Law in 1898, 


COMPANIES 


Great-West Managers Attend 
Annual Meeting in Winnipeg 


Great-West Life held its annual meet- 
ing at the home office Tuesday with the 
leading branch managers from the 
United States and Canada attending as 
guests. Present from the United States 
were Arthur Johnson, Detroit manager; 
M. I. Lindsay, Minneapolis manager; 
Fred Higham, general agent at Phila- 
delphia, and Earl M. Schwemm, man- 
ager at Chicago. 





Shenandoah’s 30th Anniversary 


The 30th anniversary of Shenandoah 
Lite was celebrated with a  dinner- 
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dance for home office employes. Presi- 
dent Paul C. Buford spoke on “Thirty 
Years of Growth and Progress.” 


New World Increases Dividend 

An annual dividend of 60 cents a share 
has been declared by New World Life. 
This compares with a distribution of 40 
cents last year. 





Pioneer Reserve Life of Oklahoma 
City has reduced the par value of stock 
from 60 cents to 25 cents. It is capital- 
ized at $50,000. 

J. Craig Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, La., has been elected a di- 
rector of Protective Life. 


CHICAGO 








given for both men, at which 92 guests 
were present. 

Mr. Burney attended the University 
of New Mexico and joined Equitable in 
1922 in New Mexico. In 1923 he was 
made field assistant at Raton, N. Mex., 
and in the following year district mana- 
ger at Pueblo, Colo., under Mr. Nye. 
He remained in that position until 1942 
when he went into the army where he 
served in the southwest Pacific, being 
released as a full colonel. He has two 
sons in the service. 

Mr. Nye joined Equitable in 1921. In 
1928 he went to Boston as manager, re- 
turning to Colorado in 1930, where he 
has since been manager. 





Aetna Life will conduct a general 
agents and supervisors conference at 
Colorado Springs March 6-9. 











RECORD MONTH FOR KLEIN 


The A. R. Klein Chicago agency of 
Home Life of New York in January 
proke all of its production records for 
yolume, lives and premiums since the 
agency was organized in November, 
1938. The agency ranked among the 
top 10 in the company every month dur- 
ing 1945. Milton Perlman was agency 
production leader for the year and three 
others ranked among the company 
leaders. Five new agents were added 
during 1945. 





UNION LEAGUE MEETING 


At the luncheon Feb. 14 of the in- 
surance membership group of the Union 
League Club, Chicago, Chase M. Smith 
of that city, general counsel for the 
Kemper companies, will be the speaker. 
He will talk on the all industry com- 
mittee and what it is doing. 

At the close of his address there will 
be a short panel discussion which he 
will lead and which will be participated 
in by A. V. Gruhn, American Mutual 
Alliance; R. L. Hogg, American Life 
Convention; Roy L. Davis, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; Har- 
old R. Gordon, Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference; E. M. Griggs, 
National Board. All these men have at- 
tended meetings of the all industry com- 
mittee and have given such deliberations 
their special study. 





Burney Named Colo. Head ~ 
for Equitable Society 


William E. Burney has been appointed 
agency manager in Colorado for Equita- 
ble Society, succeeding H. Allen Nye, 
retired. Walter L. Gottschall, national 
director of agencies, attended a party 








IN ARIZONA 


There is an experienced middle-westerner 
transplanted away from his former com- 
pany connection, and wanting to establish 
anew agency, with himself as the top pro- 
ducer (Modest Fellow!). More interested in 
a solid, high grade of business, with com- 
pensation in top grade commissions, than 
in over-emphasis on search for new agents. 
located at Phoenix, with a post-war growth 
already exceeding the war rate, he be- 
lieves he can build a strong agency within 
the phoenix trade territory, the Salt River 
“Vitamin Valley.” Now in excellent health, 
46 years of age, financially sound, with 
fifteen years insurance experience as agent, 
district manager, and general agent. He 
would welcome a reply from a recognized, 
solid company with available policies to 
appeal to informed clients. He has had 
the best and happiest of company connec- 
tions, and will consider only a quality com- 
pany, to enable him to serve and build a 
blue ribbon clientele in his new Arizona field. 
Address E-81, c/o National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


a 











-XUM 


CHANGES 


Bay Assistant Manager of 
Prudential’s Goldman Agcy. 


Maturin B. Bay has been appointed 
assistant manager of the La Salle ordi- 
nary agency of Pru- 
dential at Chicago, 
associated with 
Manager A. Van 
Goldman. Mr. Bay 
has had many years’ 
experience as a suc- 
cessful insurance 
broker, understands 
the brokers’ prob- 
lems and will de- 
vote most of his 
time to development 
of the brokerage 
department. 

During the war 
he was a lieutenant 
in the navy and served 18 months in the 
Pacific. He took part in an amphibious 
operation flanking the Jap bases of 
Rabaul and Kavieng, was on Admiral 
Kinkaid’s staff during the Leyte opera- 
tion, also was with Gen. MacArthur’s 
staff in the battle for Manila. 

Mr. Bay entered the insurance busi- 
ness at Chicago as a broker in 1929 fol- 
lowing graduation from the University 
of Chicago. In 1941 he became a partner 
in the insurance firm of Riddle & Bay. 
He has been a substantial produce of life 
insurance both as a broker and since 
joining Mr, Goldman’s agency as special 
agent on release from the navy. 








Maturin B. Bay 





Vollmers Again Supervisor 
for Brennan Agency ‘ 


Paul Vollmers, a _ lieutenant com- 
mander in naval reserve, who has been 
in the service for 3% years, returned to 
civilian status and has rejoined the James 
H. Brennan agency of Fidelity Mutual 
Life in Chicago as supervisor. 





Rejoin Travelers Western Offices 


W. B. Crawford and Victor H. Bur- 
ton have been released from the navy. 
Mr. Crawford is reappointed for accident 
and group lines, Mr. Crawford as assist- 
ant life manager of Travelers in San 
Francisco and Mr. Burton as field as- 
sistant in Denver. 

Mr. Crawford entered the service in 
1942 and was with the air transport 
service. Mr. Burton served in air train- 
ing at Atlanta. 





Partnership at Green Bay 


L. G. Medlev of West Bend, Wis., has 
become associated with F. X. Basche, 
general agent at Green Bay of Great 
Northern Life, and the agency will be 
continued as a partnership under the 
name of Medley-Basche Agency. Mr. 
Basche, who joined Great Northern Life 
in 1911 and became general agent in 
1916, is its oldest field man in point of 
service as well as one of the oldest gen- 
eral agents. Mr. Medley was graduated 


LIFE INSURANCE 
IS MANY THINGS.... 


Life Insurance is many things .. . to 
many people...to a widow it brings 
security...to a mother, assurance and 
help...to the man of affairs, counsel 
in planning his financial affairs to 
the best advantage of his family. 


To all people Life Insurance brings 
something to enrich their lives. 


Bringing security, assurance, and 
counsel, is one of the jobs of our Ohio 
National agents. Their unselfish 
interest, combined with modern 
methods, puts Life Insurance before 
the public and earns for it better and 
broader recognition. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
T. W. Appleby, Pres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Chronicle of Progress 


1945 1944 
Insurance in Force...............-$91,606,000 $84,590,000 
pe SPP TEEPE Tee ee 18,783,000 17,251,000 
U. S. Government Bonds........... 5,910,000 5,132,000 
Policyholders’ Surplus ............ 1,587,000 1,403,000 
Total Payments to Policyholders since 
OU GAMERA 605 ooo 5 scot ce cco bwes sseetes $29,837,000 


The 1945 gain of Insurance in Force was the largest in 25 years 
and the increase in Assets was the largest ever recorded during 
the Company’s 39 years. 


Correspondence Invited 


C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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from the University of Wisconsin in secretary-treasurer of the Leaders . in Harrold Agency Aqain No 
1925, has been special agent of Wiscon- Round Table of Georgia and holds the Wilbanks Opens Agency d Agency : g 1 : 
sin National Life and has a background C.L.U. designation. He is past presi- Tulsa for Columbian Natl. The northern Indiana agency of Lip. a 
of 10 years in life, health and accident dent of the Atlanta Junior Chamber , ais . coln National Life at Fort Wayne 
: c Columbian National Life has estab- headed by V. J. Harrold in 1945 rank Wh 
insurance. of Commerce. : : d by 5 ranked Cc 
sbictned — a grad ra awed RA a first for the second consecutive year at S 
: : a., in Charge o . Danie ubanks, among all agencies in paid producti ( 
Thurman Penn Mutual — ra er sic who has been for some time associate for 1945, ”" a 
aerbert Szerlip has been appointed as- general agent of the General American The agency also led in paid volum |. 1”° 
General Agent at Raleigh pia a neces, seen or bi Pig naa = gi oral ere of group and employe life and casualty “ ‘ 
mbian National Lile a Mr. ilbanks is a native of Louisiana coverages and two representative sales 
James M. Thurman has been ap- Newark. He was connected with the and graduate of Baylor University in the fo Ae Pi say Roaneie day \ 
pointed general agent of Penn Mutual agency prior to entering military service 1926. He entered insurance work in and District Agent G. H. Beamer, For, J Gener 
Life in the Raleigh and has been in life insurance since 1932. Bartlesville, Okla., in 1933, later going Wayne, placed fourth and fifth, respec. | out!oo 
8 Boer : ‘ Pec- FY 
and eastern North He is a son of the late D. H. Szerlip, with General American at Wichita tively, among the leaders in production § ing, 
Carolina area. who was a general agent in Newark, where he worked his way up from agent of those lines. Lisle, 
' - = . Rica * C ” to assistant manager. ah 
anta, Mr. Thur- ames Cloud at Corsicana a 
d th ‘ . . epee R 
“gle Hone oar The ordinary department of American Wilmot Returns to Wichita i 
uating in journal- National appointed Marc Cloud as gen- George R. Wilmot, Wichita general : 
ism from Emory eral agent at Corsicana, Texas. For the agent of Guarantee Mutual Life, has ; 
University. In 1940 past three years Mr. Cloud has served returned to his a = — |} Coffi 
I sas th i with the army air corps. He went with from the marines. He served with the : : ° as ‘ 
aa poole ws aa i American National in 1935 at Tyler, ninth marine aircraft wing. Reelect Gibson in Wichita . Sieg 
qualify for the Tex., and was agency organizer when _. I ane Percy G. Gibson, Mutual Life, has | 10: 
TE he entered the service. Pick Nation’s Successor Feb. 14 been reelected president of the Wichita “i 
Quarter Million : preside 
Dollar Club and ; The annual meeting of Modern Life — ye & preg atil charge 
again qualified in J. M. Thurman J. O. Williams, who was general agent of St. Paul will be held Feb. 14, when rege e ty ee Pree 2 > ig yrs term J who i: 
1941 and 1945. He of Missouri State Life at Corpus Christi, a permanent successor to the late M. A. nae —- aa vp ” ‘ph nN offman, Ff olans 
has served as vice-president of the At- Tex., has joined the San Antonio agency Nation as president probably will be Col ae _— es i , os Angeles by J iresse 
lanta Life Underwriters Association, as of Ohio National Life. chosen. N. J. Holmberg is serving as COlumbian National. Secretary is W. agenc} 
acting president. Dan Willbanks, General American, and had sl 
vice-president Clarence C. Hammond, J owt! 
North American Life. Paul Jernigan, agenci 
New England Sales Meet Penn Mutual, was named to represent | yas 
the association in the Managers Section with ; 
March 21 at Boston at the Omaha mid-year meeting of the J use. 
The New England sales conference N.A.L.U. did re 
will be held at Hotel Statler in Boston 
March 21. . : 
Ernest L. Maillet, New England Mu- Ferguson Montreal President Equi 
tual, vice-president of the Boston asso- DOR. Ferguson, Great-West Life, has Dep 
ciation, is chairman of the conference, been elected president of the Montreal 
and will preside at the morning session. Life Insurance Managers Association. The 
Samuel Daniels, Equitable Society, is Societ 
— gs the — oe. P ed 
n 1944, the conference was limited to . otts¢ 
Boston due to ODT restrictions, but this H. & A. Underwriters Hold confer 
year will include major cities in New Executive Parley in Chicago this W 
England, with speakers from various manag 
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The quality of a life insurance company 
depends in a large measure upon the 
quality of its field force. 


Union Mutual takes pride in the career 
life underwriters who are qualified to 
offer its complete protection—life and 
noncancellable sickness and accident 
insurance—for these men have been care- 
fully selected to uphold the traditions of 
a company grown strong through 98 years 
of faithful service to policyholders. 
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EXCELLENT AGENCY CONTRACTS 
for General Agents, Full-time Agents, and Brokers 
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parts of the country. 

Guest speakers include: Rulon Wil- 
liamson, actuary of the social security 
board in Washington; Stuart Smith, 
general agent of Connecticut General at 
Philadelphia; Alexander McLean, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Mutual, and E. 
Lester Goodrich, New England Mutual. 

Members of Mr. Maillet’s committee 
are Harold Hall, John Hancock, ticket 
distribution; Wolcott Thompson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, speakers’ committee; 
Richard Wagner, Connecticut General, 
advertising, and Albert Curtis, II, New 
England Mutual, arrangements. William 
H. Daley, Jr., John Hancock, is presi- 
dent of the Boston association, which 
organized the conference. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Beneficial Honors Idaho 
Multi-millionaire Man 


William H. Francis of Pocatello, 
Ida., was honored by Beneficial Life at 
a banquet due to the fact that his in- 
surance in force with Beneficial has now 
crossed the $2 million mark. He thus 
enters the multi-millionaire club. 

George Cannon, executive vice- 
president, presented Mr. Francis with 
a gold engraved watch at the banquet. 
Mr. Francis is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Pocatello Life Underwriters 
Association. He has been a member 
of Beneficial’s Marathon Club for nine 
years. 














Laurels to J. H. Weber, Denver 
Midwest Life of Nebraska bestowed 
laurels on its No. 1 1945 agency, the J. 
H. Weber office of Denver, at a sales 
meeting and banquet. Agency Vice- 
president V. L. Thompson at the ban- 
quet presented Mr. Weber with the 
trophy. Others attending from the 
home office were President W. W. Put- 
ney and Field Superintendent Ivan De 
Voe. For the Weber agency 1945 was 
its best year. 





American Union Life of Missouri and 
National Mutual Casualty of Tulsa 
were admitted in the Health and Accis 
dent Underwriters Conference at an é 
ecutive committee meeting held in C 
cago this week. This brings total mems” 
bership to a new high of 142 companies, 

In view of the increased membership’ 
and activity, a recommendation was 
made to enlarge the committee from 
to 12. The recommendation will 
voted on at a special meeting in March, 

Discussion to change the name of the 
conference was postponed to the Juné 
meeting. The proprosal most favore 
is American Disability Association. % 

Dues are slated for an increase of 
about 30% with about a 100% rise in 
membership fees. Final approval of 
these suggestions will be acted on at the 
March meeting. 






























THE 
UNITY’ LIFE & ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Insures 


The Whole Family 


















Unity agents are equipped 
to serve every need for per- 
sonal insurance. Juvenile | 
policies our specialty. | 









E. R. DEMING L. J. BAYLEY 
President Secretary 






HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 


cember. Later the managers from the 
east and then from the south met at 
Atlantic City. The final one will be at 
Coronado Beach, Cal., for the Pacific 
Coast managers. 

At Chicago there were five business 
sessions, each presided over by an offi- 
cial from the head office. Those present 
from the head office at the Chicago con- 
ference were V. S. Welch, vice-president; 
A. B. Dalager, H. A. Yoars, S. A. 
Burgess, John H. Muller, V. L. Bush- 
nell, second vice-presidents; C. L. Metz- 
ger, assistant treasurer; F. R. Amthor, 
chief of agency training; N. E. Horelick, 
manager group insurance department. 





Whatley Agency Confers 
at San Francisco 


The F. C. Whatley agency of Aetna 
Life at San Francisco held its annual 
sales meeting for two days. The first 
day was devoted to sales promotion. 
General Agent Whatley discussed the 
outlook for the future. Other interest- 
ing talks were made by Howard O. 
Lisle, assistant general agent; H. H. 
Montgomery, Stockton; P. S. Gram, 
Visalia; Rea Hardway of Porterville; 
Ed Robinson, Gilbert Slade and W. E. 
Terry. 


Coffin and Stare Address 
Siegmund Agency 


LOS ANGELES—V. B. Coffin, vice- 
president_ of Connecticut Mutual Life in 
charge of agencies, and Elmon A. Starr, 
who is in charge of employe insurance 
plans division at the home office, ad- 
dressed a gathering of the general 
agency here. Mr. Coffin said the agency 
had shown the greatest percentage of 
eowth in 1945 of all the company’s 
agencies. He also noted the company 
was pleased with the business placed 
with it by general insurance men, be- 
cause it was good business with a splen- 
did record of persistency. 





N. W. Mutual Iowa Agents Elect 

The Iowa Agents Association of 
Northwestern Mutual Life at its Vic- 
tory meeting at Cedar Rapids selected 
Fort Dodge for the 1947 meeting. 

Frank B. McTigue of Fort Dodge was 
elected president; James F. Lardner, Jr., 
Davenport, vice-president, and Arvid O. 
Sundquist, Sioux City, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





Bankers Life Picks Banff 


Bankers Life of Des Moines will hold 
its 1946 Premier Club meeting at Banff 
in the Canadian Rockies Sept. 4-7. It 
will be the first meeting of the club 
since 1941. 








Equitable Society Central 
Department Muster 


The agency managers of Equitable 
Society in the central department in 
charge of Director of Agencies W. L. 
Gottschall of Chicago held their annual 
conference at the Drake hotel, Chicago, 
this week. The New York metropolitan 


managers had their conference in- De- 
on C. A. Harris won the cups for largest 


) volume and largest number of applica- 


tions during president’s month. The 
GENERAL AGENCIES 


Jefferson National Rally 

The annual meeting of Jefferson Na- 
tional Life of Indianapolis was made 
also the occasion of an agents gathering 
with some 70 field men on hand. Presi- 
dent E. Kirk McKinney announced a re- 
tirement income plan. He said that in- 
surance in force is $27 million despite 
- fact the company is only seven years 
old. 





1945 conservation trophy and _ service 
trophy went to E. M. Ziliak of Gary, 
Ind. H. E. Sarig of Kokomo won the 
president’s trophy. A banquet for the 
agents and their families was held in the 
evening. 













Quirk at Wichita Meeting 


Urban Quirk, assistant to the vice- 
president, represented the home office 
at the annual meeting of the Paul Jer- 
nigan agency of Penn Mutual Life in 
Wichita. A dinner was given for the 
agents and wives and for the office force 
and their husbands. Three awards for 
“App a Week Club” membership went 
to C. D. Maier and Nathan P. Knight 
of Wichita and August Epp of Newton. 
Mr. Maier received additional recogni- 
tion for accompanying every one of his 
113 cases, totalling over $500,000 with 
cash settlement. Returned veterans in 
attendance included Lt. Col. Maurice R. 
Coulson, who had spent 4% years in the 
army air corps, and Capt. W. E. Meck- 
enstock of McPherson, with 4% years 
in the army finance division. 
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Mutual Life Has Okla. Rally 


The Edward E. Waller agency of Mu- 
tual Life held a two-day get-together and 
business conference in Oklahoma City. 
The program was built around “Insured 
Income” and was conducted by Mr. 
Waller, assisted by Capt. Edward T. 
Leslie, who has just returned from two 
years in India with the army. The year 
before entering the service, he led the 
agency in production. 
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Write Harry S$. McConachie Vice: President 
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Retail Credit Elects 


Walter C. Hill has been elected chair- 
man of Retail Credit Co., succeeding 
T. G. Woolford, who has been elected 
to the honorary office of founder. The 
new president is James C. Malone. 


& Company 


Insurers Fight Farm 
Debtor Legislation 


David E. Satterfield, Jr., of L.I.A. and 
R. L. Hogg of A.L.C. testified in oppo- 
sition to the Lemke bill to convert the 
emergency Frazier—Lemke farm debtor 
law into a permanent part of the bank- 
ruptcy law. They appeared before a 
House judiciary subcommittee. 

Mr. Hogg said such an act would 
change time-honored methods of real- 
izing upon the $1 billion of farm mort- 
gages owned by life companies. The 
proposed law, he said, would completely 
take away the absolute right of sale of 
mortgaged farm land of a mortgagor 
invoking the law. The creditor would 
have to accept an amount equal to the 
appraised value with retention of the 
property by the debtor free and clear. 


ACCIDENT 


New Committees Are Named 
for A. & H. Bureau 


NEW YORK—The new committee 
setup of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters has been 
perfected by Ray L. Hills, Great 
American Indemnity, the new chairman 
of the governing committee. 

Chairman of the underwriting com- 
mittee is John F. Lydon, Ocean Acci- 





dent; law committee, Millard Bartels, 
Travelers; regulatory legislation, Logan 
Bidle, Aetna Life; social insurance, 


F. L. Templeman, Maryland Casualty; 





ty 


IS THERE IN YOUR TERRITORY? 


manual and _ classifications, Ray B. 
Smith, Royal Indemnity; _ statistical, 
Ralph Keffer, Aetna Life; aviation, 
Wes 3 
HOW MUCH BUSINESS : 


-Perhaps the answer to that isn’t that important to 
you. Perhaps, as long as you can get your share, you 
don’t even ask the question. 


But it’s a question Guardian asks repeatedly. And 
on the answer — determined as exactly as market 
analysis and research can determine it — depends 
Guardian’s decisions on adding new representatives. 


When you meet a Guardian representative, you can 
be sure that (1) he’s been carefully picked for his 
job, (2) given personalized training, (3) allowed 
to start selling only after careful market analysis of 
the potential ahead of him. And of course he’s con- 
stantly backed by Guardian aids to successful under- 


writing. 


That’s why we say again — watch Guardian people 


go places in 1946. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 





. ESTABLISHED 1860 ~ 


- GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS 





nations”. 


effective way. 


Bradford H. Walker 
Chairman of the Board 


Robert E. Henley 
President 








Washington-Wisdom 


Economy is “thrifty management in expending income”. 


In the current state of the world, it appears timely, in the month that 
marks his birthday anniversary, to consider the immortal George Wash- 
ington’s sagacious observation that “economy makes happy homes and sound 


Were Washington alive today he would surely endorse life insurance as 
indispensable to the individual who wants to practice economy in the most 


hire Goo or Virginia 


Home Office: Richmond 
Established 1871 
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Leland M. Willson, Century Indemnity; 
public relations and press, Harry Pre- 
vost, U.S.F.&G.; insurance departments, 
Raymond A. Payne, chairman. 

The aviation, social insurance and 
public relations groups are new com- 
mittees. 








Indianapolis Life Agents 
Celebrate Two Records 


Leading Indianapolis Life agents from 
Texas, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, IIli- 
nois and Indiana gathered in Indianapo- 
lis to celebrate a record year in company 
history. A. H. Kahler, second vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
presided at the meeting to report. the 
biggest January in company history with 
a gain of insurance in force of over $2 
million for the month. 

Mr. Kahler placed stress on the de- 
velopment of career underwriters, point- 


ing out that full time Indianapolis Life 
agents averaged $8,485 in income for 
1945 and that the top men averaged over 
$20,000. 

It was announced that the leading 
agency for January was the Warren E. 
Brougher agency of Columbus, Ind., 
composed 100% of returned veterans. A 
number of home office men spoke and 
the five leading producers for 1945 were 
honored. They were Nate Kaufman, J. 
W. Schwab, H. B. Veagey, George W. 
Anawalt and Edgar T. Russell. 








FRATERNALS 





Lutheran Brotherhood Has 
$21,732,650 Total in 1945 


Lutheran Brotherhood has more than 
doubled its annual volume of issued and 








Don’t 


for full-time District Managers. 


zation. 


—and send a recent photograph. 


choose your territory, 
BLINDFOLDED 


Choose the part of the country in 
which YOU prefer to work... 
Modern Woodmen of America has 
a number of openings in each state 
It will finance men with the required 
qualifications and provide an excellent territory. 
will help you build your future with a well-established sales organi- 
First-year commissions and renewals are unusually liberal. 


If you can. produce business personally, supervise a given territory 
and appoint sub-agents you can easily qualify. 


In writing please give full details—education and business experience 
An early interview will be arranged. 


Write to—Field Department 


Modern Woodmen of America 










A tested program 





ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 

















4, Il. 


SUPERVISOR WANTED 


A young and rapidly growing Ordinary 
Life Insurance Company desires a Supervisor 
for the state of Ohio, and will pay the right 
man a substantial salary, or if he prefers, will 
make a contract for a salary and bonus. Ap- 
plications to be considered should be accom- 
panied by complete personal data and expe- 
rience records. Address E-77, The National 
Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 




















paid business in the last four years, with 
a total of $21,732,650 in 1945 as com- 
pared with $10,002,271 in 1942. The to- 
tal for 1943 had risen to $12,734,406, and 
in 1944 it was $18,437,951. 

Last year Lutheran Brotherhood had 
five months in which the total was well 
over $2 million, these being July, Au- 
gust, October, November and Decem- 
ber, the first time that such a total had 
been achieved jn the last four years. De- 
cember business was $2,280,785, a record 
month for the year. 

Sam Rarig, Catawissa, Pa., was first 
in December with $54,500, the seventh 
month last year that he was on the lead- 
er’s list. 


Anderson Wis. Congress Head 


Elmer Anderson, Eau Claire, Wis., 
Scandinavian American, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Fraternal 


Congress at its anual meeting in Mil- 
waukee. He formerly was _ secretary- 
treasurer, and succeeds D. C. McDowell, 
Soldiers Grove, Fidelity Life. Le Roy 
Stohlman, Appleton, Aid Association for 
Lutherans, is vice-president; M. L. 
Ridgeway, Neenah, Equitable Reserve, 


secretary-treasurer. Directors named are 
D. W. MacMeekin, Two Rivers; J, F 
Walsh, Potosi; Frank won and Mrs, 
Emil Austin, Milwaukee. J. P. Michal. 
ski, Milwaukee, Polish Association, Was 
named delegate to the National Frater. 
nal Congress convention. 


Sansom Indiana Manager 


Kenneth S. Sansom, who for 97 
months has been a lieutenant in the 
navy, seeing service in the Pacific and 
taking part in the occupation of Guam, 
the Philippines, Iwo Jima and Okinawa, 
has returned to the Maccabees home of. 
fice in Detroit upon discharge and has 
been assigned to the Indiana field as 
state manager. He joined Maccabees jn 
1935 in the home office investment de. 
partment, then was transferred to the 
field department and in 1940 became 
Wisconsin manager. Mr. Sansom ep. 
tered service late in 1943. 


Clement A. Henthorn, 81, since 1997 
associated with Fidelity Life, a director 
for a number of years, and past president 
Milwaukee Fraternal Underwriters As. 
sociation, died at his home in Milwaukee, 


————. 
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Sun Life of Can. 
Dividends Shown 


The 1946 dividend scale of Sun Life 
of Canada for the year starting April 1 
is illustrated below for a number of more 
popular policy forms. This represents a 
large increase over 1945 for most life 
and endowment forms at most ages. 
On investment types of contracts as a 
rule little change in dividend was made. 
The dividends per $1,000 of insurance 
are: 


Dividends Payable End of Year 
Ordinary Life 


Age at Total 
Issue 2 5 10 15 20 20Yrs 
10 $5.69 $8.62 $5.85 $5.97 $6.10 $114.62 
15 5.73 8.69 5.92 6.06 6.21 116.03 
20 «s«#5.92 = 8.99 «66.14 6.80) «6.49 «120.48 
25 6.14 9.35 6.40 6.60 6.81 125.74 
30 «6.450 9.84) 6.77) «6.99 = 7.23): 182.86 
35 6.75 10.32 7.12 17.37 17.65 139.83 
40 7.06 10.83 7.50 7.79 8.09 147.33 
45 7.52 11.55 8.02 8.35 8.68 157.60 
59 7.85 12.10 8.44 8.80 9.15 165.66 
55 8.27 12.78 8.93 9.383 9.69 175.26 
60 8.10 12.59 8.85 9.27 9.65 173.62 
65 9.87 15.29 10. 70 11.14 11.51 209.42 
20 Payment Life 
10 4.84 6.72 4.74 5.04 5.41 93.88 
15 4.28 6.64 .4.71 5.05 5.44 93.56 
20 4.42 6.88 4.90 5.27 5.70 97.34 
25 4.81 7.49 5.34 5.74 6.22 106.08 
80 5.09 7.93 5.67 6.11 6.62 112.62 
$6 6.89 842 °6.08 6.51 707 a39:84 
40 5.72 8.94 6.41 6.93 7.54 127.50 
5 6.16 9.63 6.91 7.46 8.12 137.30 
50 6.45 10.12 7.26 7.85 8.55 144.35 
55 6.71 10.53 7.56 8.17 8.92 150.27 
60 6.62 10.42 7.5 8.12 8.93 149.22 
65 9.28 14.45 10. 20 10.79 11.66 201.63 
20 Year Endowment 
10 4.67 7.52 5.67 6.46 7.41 114.61 
15 4.58 7.389 5.58 6.37 7.82 112.86 
20 4.65 7.49 5.65 6.44 7.39 114.22 
25 4.92 7.90 5.92 6.71 7.66 119.49 
30 5.18 8.29 6.18 6.97 7.92 124.54 
34 5.88 8.59 6.38 7.16 8.12 128.43 
39 5.69 9.05 6.68 7.46 8.42 134.28 
44 6.06 9.60 7.05 7.82 8.79 141.42 
50 6.51 10.28 7.49 8.24 9.23 149.46 
55 6.88 10.84 7.85 8.58 9.59 156.93 
60 7.70 10.42 7.56 826 9.29 151.09 
30 Year Endowment 
10 5.88 8.36 5.94 6.386 6.87 117.87 
15 5.88 8.85 5.93 6.36 6.86 117.72 
20 5.54 8.59 6.09 6.52 7.03 120.88 
24 5.77 8.94 6.382 6.75 7.26 125.45 
29 6.09 9.438 6.65 7.08 7.58 131.82 
34 6.42 9.92 6.99 7.41 7.91 138.26 
40 6.92 10.70 7.51 7.94 8.42 148.39 
15 Year Endowment 
Total 
2 3 5 10 15 15 Yrs 
10 4.97 5.13 821 6.44 7.61 89.4 
15 . 4.81 4.97 7.97 6.28 17.45 87.12 
20 4.84 5.00 8.01 6.31 7.48 87.54 
25 5.09 5.25 8.39 6.56 7.73 91.16 
30 5.39 5.55 8.84 6.86 8.03 95.49 
35 5.64 5.80 9.21 7.11 8.28 99.11 
39 5.81 5.97 9.46 7.27 8.45 101.54 
44 6.05 6.21 9.82 7.50 8.69 104.96 
49 6.29 6.45 10.18 7.73 8.93 108.35 
55 6.75 6.91 10.85 8.16 9.38 114.74 
60 6.40 6.55 10.381 7.78 9.02 109.36 
10 Year Endowment 
Total 
2 3 5 7 160. 30 ¥re. 
10 6.15 6.42 10.47 7.59 8.59 69.35 
15 5.94 6.21 10.16 7.38 8.38 67.36 


Age at Total 
Issue 2 5 10 15 20 20 Yrs 
20 +~+5.88 6.15 10.07 7.32 8.32 66.78 
25 6.13 6.40 10.44 7.57 8.57 69.15 
30 «= «6.84 =s«G6.60 10.76 7.78 8.78 Fae 
35 «6h dG.59)=s«aG6.85 «6211.18 8.02 9.03 Te 
40 6.81 7.07 11.45 8.24 9.25 175.56 
45 6.98 17.24 11.70 8.40 9.42 Fa 
0 »=6.85 Sak F149 8.27 9.29 75.87 
55 7.04 17.29 11.76 8.44 9.48 JiR 
60 7.02 7.27 11.70 8.40 9.46 77.38 
Endowment at 55 
Total 
2 5 10 15 20 20 Yrs, 
10 5.35 8.17 5.63 5.84 6.10 110,98 
15 5.389 8.24 5.72 5.99 6.30 112.85 
20 5.51 8.49 5.95 6.28 6.68 117.62 
25 5.81 9.00 6.37 6.80 7.30 126.26 
30 «65.81 9.09 6.54 7.10 7.77 1380.28 
35 5.46 8.71 6.46 7.24 8.20 129.98 
40 5.87 9.565 7.33 8.51 -- 105m 
45: 6.98 2E70 O42. 77.14 
Endowment an ‘60. 

10 5.41 8.24 5.64 5.82 6.03 110.91 
5 5.41 8.27 5.70 5.92 6.17 112.19 
20 5.52 8.48 5.88 6.15 6.47 1165.99 
25 5.82 8.95 6.26 6.60 6.99 123.7 
30 «6.18 Ss «9.49. «6.70 «87.12 7.62 Tee 
35 «= «6.09 Ss «9.51 = 6.82) = 7.88 = 8.05 =: 185.78 
0 5.738 9.11 6.72 7.50 8.46 135.04 
45 645 .9.97 T.00 S78 ... 106.40 
50 6:85 20.49 ‘Si49>-..56 75.87 
Endowment at 65 
10 5.51 8.37 5.72 5.87 6.05 113.21 
15 5.50 $138 5.75 5.94 6.15 118.01 
20 5.61 856 5.91: 6.13 6.39 11631 
25 5.88 9.01 6.25 6.53 6.84 123.14 
30 6.20 9.54 6.66 7.00 7.39 131.40 
35 6.52 10.08 7.09 7.52 8.01 140.26 
40 6.47 10.10 7.21 7.76 8.42 143,28 
45 6.15 9.74 7.14 7.91 8.88 143.18 
50 6.37 10.30 7.81 9.01 --- LOm 
So COT04 TLC 9.48 -c5.. 77.57 
Anticipated 20 Yr. Endowment 
10 5.85 8.60 6.48 6.66 6.88 120.32 
15 5.29 8.51 6.42 6.60 6.82 11927 
20 5.39 56 «= a6.52 «66.71 = 6.92) 121.15 
25 6.81 6.99 7.20 126.68 
30 7.13 7.81 7.61 183m 
35 7.41 7.59 7.79 188.81 
40 7.78 7.96 8.14 145.40 
45 8.29 8.47 8.63 155.19 
50 8.47 8.66 8.78 158.51 
55 8.50 8.69 8.76 158.81 





Pennsylvania Mutual Has 
Revised Rate Scale 


Pennsylvania Mutual has completely 
revised its premium rates, as illustrated 
below. It also has eliminated all mili- 
tary and naval restrictions from new is- 
sue. 


Pref. 
Pref. Risk 
20 Ine. 20 Risk 20 
Whole Pay. End. Year Whole Pay- 
Life Life 65 End. Life Life 
Age $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10 12.61 21.92 18.24 46.09 .... sane 
15 13.80 23.47 20.73 46.37 13.12 22.54 
20 15.30 25.36 23.94 46.61 14.54 24.38 
25 17.20 27.61 28.09 46.89 16.35 26.49 
30 19.62 30.36 33.49 47.32 18.67 29.11 
35 22.90 33.75 40.85 47.90 21.79 32.33 
40 27.41 37.98 51.42 49.01 26.08 36.36 
45 33.20 43.25 67.49 51.40 31.59 41.36 
50 40.81 49.71 94.95 55.12 38.83 47.48 
55 50.30 57.58 149.68 61.19 47.86 54.91 
60 64.97 69.24 ... i re 


Offers Non-Medical Juvenile 


Columbian Mutual Life of Memphis at 
the recent meeting of general agents at 
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amed ar the home office announced it would con- rr. End. End. Age 65 dent's award of the Philadelphia Life Home Life of New York, on “Do You 

rs; J F sider non-medical juvenile applications oon ist 3nq_ Underwriters Association for sustained Have a Reconversion Problem”; F. A. 
id } ¥x; Yr. Yr. and meritorious service” in the life in- McCartney, district manager of Equit- 


and Mrs up to $5,000 on applicants ages 0 to 14 


Michal. | years: It also will write waiver of pre- 20 4.79 oo 3.26 surance field in 1945. The presentation able Society at Lansing, Mich., on “Un- 


















































tion, w mium benefits on the lives of original oar eas pee was made by F. W. Floyd, secretary derwriting 1946 And Beyond” , and 
1 Frat * peneficiaries under 45 years of age at 35 5.18 4.47 4.70 American College of Life Underwriters Newell C. Day, general agent of Equit- 
= nearest birthday on a non-medical basis, 40 5.40 4.91 5.14 at the Philadelphia sales congress. able Life of Iowa at Davenport, on 
but those over 45 will require a short i as oa ret aso ou’re Asking Me”. There will be two 
medical examination. 55 6.59 6.61 6.75 peor spacers whose sana and 
Spec. Spec. Spec. M4 subjects wl e announced later 
for 27 . Life Ine. Life Ine. Lite Inc. Program Details for Sales Arthur F. Priebe, associate general 
; . Age 60 Age 65 ge6 ace s ee 
it in the Reliance of Pa. New —Male Male —Female Congress at Rockford, Ill. : agent of Penn Mutual, = chairman of ar 
icific and Ist 2nd lst 2nd lst 2nd : : rangements and Ludvig C. Monson, dis- 
of Guam, 7 id d S ] Tr. Yr. mee Yr. Yr. Yr. Some features of the program for the trict agent Northwestern Mutual, is co- 
Okinawa, 1viaen caie <i se gb yr rey we educational conference to be held at~ chairman. 
wo . « Oe 0.40 Oot . «V0 ce 
home of- : A ade : 20 4.73 4.97 780 4.04 4.81 5.04 Rockford, Ill, March 2, sponsored by — - 
and has Reliance Life of Pennsylvania has 25 5.45 5.67 4.41 4.63 5.56 5.78 the life underwriters association there, " 
field ag J announced its 1946 first and second year 30 6.26 6.47 5.05 5.28 6.41 6.62 were announced this week by F. P. Effects of Neurosis Due to 
cabees in| dividends on policies issued from April jj fis ftp Gal EM ES) £0) Beiriger, general agent of Connecticut Woy Discussed by Read 
ment de. 1, 1944, on the 3% reserve basis. The 45 8.51 8.66 7.13 7.32 8.87 9.02 Mutual there and a past president of the Y Y 
d to the first — =o Fs ben 50 10.04 10.10 8.07 S18 10.68 10.74 T1linois association. Among the speakers Severity of neurosis cannot accurately 
) became over those paid in 1945. = Smee ae se he hs will be William P. Worthington, vice- be judged by the duration of hospitaliz- 
isom en- Life .- 5 ; Tanai 3 insurance is issued on both president and superintendent of agencies ation, Dr. James H. Ready, medical di- 
Ord. i ate oe 20 Te- aaee participating and _ non-participating 
hae Ea — od a v Yr. bases with full benefit at age 5. Divi- 
ince 1907 “10 $1.14 $1.38 $2.11 $2.35 $3.12 $3.36 dends payable in 1946, increased over 
: : b Lat 142 2.21 2.465 3.21 3.44 4945 divi Is 2% resery ae 
ib «LAY. AS 1 4 44 1945 dividends, on 3% reserve partici 
| director 20 1.20 1.44 2.35 2.59 3.31 3.54 : } RNS 
president 21 1.21 1.45 2.39 2.63 3.34 3.58 Pating forms are: 
iters As. 92 1.22 1.46 2.43 2.67 3.36 3.60 20 Pay. Life 30 Pay. Life 
= ’ 23 1.22 1.46 2.47 2.71 3.40 3.64 Ann. Ist 2nd Ann. Ist 2nd — 
ilwaukee, 24 1.23 147 250 2.74 3.42 3.65 Age Prem. Yr. Yr. Prem. Yr. Yr. 
ag 25 1.23 1.47 2.54 2.78 3.45 3.68 0 $26.93 $3.57 $3.8 3.6 
=e 26 1.25 1.50 2.58 2.82 248 9.71 L 26.74 3.41 3.65 21.23 3.2 21 3.46 
27 «#1.26 1.51 2.62 2.86 3.52 3.75 2 26.71 3.56 3.8 21.16 3.30 3.55 : 
98 1.26 1.51 2.66 2.89 3.55 3.78 3 26. 3.9% 3.8 Q 20.98 3. 3.f 
29 1.28 1.52 2.70 294 3.58 381 4 26.25 ; 3.81 20.78 3.29 3.5 
30 1.28 1.52 2.76 3.00 3.63 3.86 5 26.01 3.54 3.7 8: 3.5 
SS 31 1.29 1.53 2.79 3.03 3.67 3.90 6 25.78 3.36 3. 40 3. 3.37 
T 32 1.30 1.54 2.85 3.09 3.71 3.94 ‘ 38 3.04 3.28 
ore 33 1.30 154 2.91 315 3.76 3.99 § 20.45 2.98 3.22 
ovaeue 34 1.81 1.54 2.96 3.19 3.81 4.0 ‘ 20.60 2.95 3.15 THE YEAR 
pai 33 131 155 3.01 324 3:86 4.09 10 20.82 2.95 3.19 1946 
89.15 a6 «133 EST 4686032 OC(C OR 4 OC 21.07 2.98 3.23 
ios 37 1.33 1.57 3.24 3.48 3.99 421° 12 21.32 3.00 3.25 
73.4 38 135 (15 3:37 3.61 06 4.29 «13 21.59 3.02 3.27 
sees 38 1.86 1. 3.37 3.61 4.06 4.29 2 3.27 , , a7 
teat oss e960 M4t e716 lo 43314 21.85 3.03 3.27 Brings our nation to the cross-road of decision. 
eat 40 1.36 1.60 3.60 3.83 4.18 441 =———— —— : , . 2 
77°57 41 1.37 1.61 3.73 3.97 4.26 4.49 Complex readjustment problems following the war 
mel 42137 161 «3.86 4:10 4.84 4.56 Retna Life's Founes Ryeney 
an ay ec A ee are a challenge to every American . . . a challenge 
rota J {4 139 161 4.13 436 4.53 4.75 Head in Detroit Dies 
20% 45 1.41 1. 27 4. 62 4. . . : 
) 20 Yrs, 50 143 2166 511 5.28 5.23 5.40 Pp. ray ee to fashion the future of our nation with the same 
q 4 pt o r + > A EQ * . . » YY, 5 
0 11080 35 147 1169 © 86 6:03 «= 5.90 6.01 H. K. Schoch, 56, former general , pu ; : 
+ ie ts agent of Aetna Life for eastern Michigan admirable principles that carried us _ unitedly 
ae alte ‘ith offices in Detroit, died at his home 
0 126.26 Pd.-Up at65 20Yr.End. End.Age65 WV : , ; 
'T 130.28 ots: A adalg AE ai o- ist 2nd in Fryeburg, Me. He served as general through the war. 
0 129.98 Yr. Yr. Yr. Yr. Yr. Yr. agent in Detroit for 12 years, retiring 
102.39 10 $2.09 $2.34 $4.44 $4.65 $2.28 $2.52 ; ee ‘ 
17.14 15 2.20 2.45 4.49 4.70 2.63 2.87 Men of Anico are fashioning their future today 


. backed by Anico’s 40 years of experience and 


7 115.8 equipped with a complete line of popular policies. 
2 182.63 BUILDING, — 
, ie a Don’t let this opportunity pass you by! Inquire 
106-40 consistently, solidly hei 2 ; 
75.87 today for detailed information. 


5 1p Again in 1945 the ‘Building 















































; ia of Bankers Life'’ progressed *1 350,000 ,000 
HET | with new records set in New OVER A BILLIONAM/INSURANCE IN FORCE 
8 148.18 Business and Business In 
ae Force. 
$ 120.82 P é 
121 Confidently we face the American National 
; i challenge of 1946 with a INSURANCE COMPANY 
1888 continuously growing field — GALVESTON, TEXAS —W. L. Moody, Jr aes 
6 158.81 organization made up of 
los men and women of ability —_ 

H. K. SCHOCH 


and determination; thor- 


. ‘ three years ago because of ill health. 
mpletely oughly equipped with the Long active in association affairs, he An Emblem 























lustrated "training and selling tools" was a past president of the Associated 
all mili- g Ree g Life General Agents & Managers of De- 
_ new Is- to keep on building. troit and of the Detroit Life Under- 
writers Association and also served as 
e tA. national committeeman from that area. 
k 20 For several years he collaborated with 
le Pay- the Sales Research Bureau on clinical . . 
fe Life otinithan ok iiie duaumiouen anki eau tadies Sound business management and very low mortality have 
= agement technique. given Lutheran Mutual the distinction of being one of the 
3 2m very lowest net cost companies in the United States. 
3526. 
i. ASSOCIATIONS a , : a 
9 Ha Inquiries, regarding agency openings, are invited from 
9 a8 Lutherans. 


Philadelphia Assn. 
Award to W. A. Craig LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—Walter A. Craig, Waverly, lowa 
State Mutual was presented the presi- 


) INSURANCE COMPANY 


nphis at OF y 
sents at 
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rector of General Amegican Life, de- 
clared in a talk at the monthly meeting 
of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Association of 
Life Underwriters. He gave some con- 
clusions from 29 months’ service in 
the army. Dr. G. H. Wallace, former 
medical director of American Union 
Life, and a number of medical examin- 
ers were guests. 

Dr. Ready said persons who do not 
adjust well to conditions of life can get 
along better in civilian life than in the 
service, for there they do not like the 
discipline and various situations that 
confront them. All men are limited by 
the amount of strain they can stand, he 











You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 
Home of Tomorrow 


through a 


,RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


® PRODUCTION 

® WORKING CAPITAL 

® CUSTOMERS’ NOTES 
AND ACCOUNTS 

® POSTWAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 

@ EXPANSION 

® HOMES, ETC. 


OUR BUSINESS is loaning you 
money in substantial amounts 
. .. the one source in the U.S. 
that specializes and really under- 
stands your needs. . 
A renewal loan of $4,500 costs 
you only 11 cents per day per 
thousand dollars. 
A unique plan developed by us in 
cooperation with the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





said; some snap more quickly than 
others. Highly organized men who are 
able to direct their emotions into chan- 
nels easily may become great like Dar- 
win, Edgar Allen Poe and VanGoh. He 
said 50% of the people weather the 
storms of life without serious deviation 
from the normal personality patterns. 
Men in military service who crack might 
have found satisfactory outlets for their 
emotional stability had they remained in 
civilian life. 

Dr. Ready said the vast majority of 
young men discharged from military 


“service because of mental illness would 


have been accepted without hesitation 
for insurance by most companies. Neu- 
rosis may evidence itself in a concentra- 
tion on bodily ailments. 


Prepare for Flying Squad 
at Charleston Feb. 5 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Life in- 
surance agents and other interested per- 
sons will be shown how to assist re- 
turned members of the armed forces on 
their GI insurance problems at a veter- 
ans’ seminar here Feb. 5. The meeting 
is sponsored by the Charleston associa- 
tion and the West Virginia department 
of veterans affairs. 





Speakers at the half-day session will 
include the members of a “flying squad” 
touring the country under auspices of 
the N.A.L.U. and veterans administra- 


tion, Paul L. Williams (left), V. W. 
Summers (center) and Paul L. Wil- 
liams. 


LeRoy L. Osborn is president of the 
‘Charleston association. 


Sales Forum Programs in 
March Announced 


Programs for the third and fourth in 
the series of Saturday morning sales 
forums at Chicago were announced by 
Roland D. Hinkle, Equitable Society, 
chairman of the educational committee 
of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, which is sponsoring the 
forums to start in March. Speakers and 
their subjects for these two sessions will 
be: March 16, Robert F. Spindell, Spin- 
dell & Millett, “Using Tax Knowledge to 
Create Sales;” Hilbert Rust, R. & R., 
“Economic ‘Conditions Which Determine 
Sales Trends;” March 23, Allan H. 
Greenspahn, superintendent Prudential, 
“Prospecting and Selling Ideas;” Earl 
M. Schwemm, manager Great-West Life, 
“Juvenile Insurance.” 


Great Falls, Mont.—A resolution was 
adopted to change the name to North 
Montana Life Underwriters Association. 
This is hoped to encourage membership 
of agents in outlying territory. It was 
also voted that part time agents will 
not hereafter be eligible for membership. 
A committee was appointed to arrange 
for a veterans’ seminar in February and 
another committee is working on ‘plans 
for a state convention. 

Lansing, Mich.—The association has 
just published a directory of its mem- 
bership and, to provide for maximum use 
of its counseling service to war veter- 
ans, has placed copies with all local 
groups having contact with returned 
service men. 

Topeka—The flying squad of the N.A. 
L. U. and Veterans Administration is 
conducting a 3%-hour seminar on vet- 
erans affairs Feb. 14. This will be the 
squad’s only stop in this area. 

Manhattan, Kan.—The January meet- 
ing was devoted to the subject, “Man- 
hattan Life Underwriters and Education.” 
Discussion: leaders were L. E. Hobbs, 





Manhattan Mutual Life, and T. O. Mc- 


Clung, Aetna Life. The program is to be 
taken before school and women’s groups. 

Detroit—Honor scrolls attesting 100% 
membership were presented to these gen- 
eral agents and managers: W. M. Milli- 
gan, Manufacturers; F. W. Simpson, Do- 
minion; F. E. Pomeroy, New England 
Mutual; Bill A. Schauer, Penn Mutual; 
E. J. Dore, Berkshire; A. P. Johnson, 
Great-West; H. J. McLaurin, Aetna; A. 
A. Maier, Monarch; F. A. Smart, Equita- 
ble, Iowa; E. W. Albachten, Pacific Mu- 
tual; H. T. Irving, Occidental; Ruth 
Kelley and Arthur Baum, Manhattan; J. 
A. Barger, State Mutual, and R. D. Bans- 
coter, Provident Mutual. 

Springfield, Mass.—Charles Mead, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Andrew J. Pallo, Jr., 
Metropolitan, and John Driscoll, Con- 
necticut Mutual, gave a talk on their 
success methods and discussed the op- 
portunities ahead. 


Tulsa, Okla.—Following a conference 
with Harvey G. Kemp, Oklahoma City, 
chairman of the Oklahoma state veter- 
ans’ affairs committee, a seminar has 
been arranged for the latter part of 
March, 

Northern New 
Chapman, director of service 
pany relations of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, will 
speak Feb, 21 on “Here’s What They Told 
Ua; 

Nashville, Tenn.—A veterans affairs 
clinic is to be held March 12 with the 
assistance of the “flying squadron” from 
National association headquarters. 

Hartford—A special seminar on vet- 
erans’ affairs was held, featuring the 
flying squad now touring the country 
under auspices of the N.A.L.U. and Vet- 
erans Administration. 

New Orleans—The annual sales con- 
gress of the association will be held 
Friday, Feb. 8. Principal speakers will 
be J. B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Houston, N.A.L.U. secretary; E. T. Proc- 
tor, Nashville, general agent of North- 
western Mutual Life, and William R. 
Davis, director of agencies of Common- 
wealth Life. 


Portland, Ore.— 





Jersey—Lewis W. S. 
and com- 


“Life Insurance Is a 
Good Investment,” was discussed by Mil- 
lard A. Samuel, New England Mutual 
Life; Roland Lockwood, Connecticut Mu- 


tual, and Verne C, Gilbert, Equitable 
Life of Iowa. 
Wichita—Herbert P. Lindsley, vice- 


president and educational director of 
Farmers & Bankers Life, spoke at the 
January meeting. Speaker for February 
will be Dr. L. Hekhuis of the University 
of Wichita on “What the Layman Looks 
for in the Life Underwriter.” 
Kansas—The 1946 sales congress and 
annual meeting, tentatively proposed for 
March following the mid-year meeting 
of the National association, has been 
postponed until April or May. The first 
meeting of the new Kansas Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Club is to be held at the same 








COAST 


Flynn Cal. Hearing Officer 
in Insurance Complaints 


John L. Flynn of Los Angeles, who 
has just been appointed hearing officer 
for the new California division of ad- 
ministrative procedure, is a former 
deputy attorney general of the state 
and has been assigned to hear com- 
plaints arising in administration of the 
insurance laws. 

The new division, directed by P. C. 
Heckendorf, director department of 
professional and vocational standards, 
was created to furnish qualified 
impartial hearing officers to preside 
over contested hearings held by state 
agencies in connection with regula- 
tory matters pertaining to _ their 
licensees. The hearing officer is not 
an employe of the state agency whose 
cases he hears and is free to decide 
disputed questions impartially. 

Mr. Flynn is well qualified. As 
deputy attorney general he represented 
the insurance department in the ’30’s 
when the depression affected the in- 
surance companies. He was of great 
assistance to the commissioner in con- 
structive reorganization of the compa- 
nies and protection of policyholders’ 
and creditors’ interests, and did brilliant 





work in legal proceedings during re. 
habilitation and reinsurance of Pacific 
Mutual Life. 

He was seaman and then ensign in 
the navy in the World War I and qa 
lieutenant commander in reserve jn 
World War II, who has just returned 
from two years’ duty in the European 
theater as executive officer for U. §S, 
bases in England and later as assistant 
chief of staff in charge of the adminis- 
trative department of U. S._ nayal 
forces in Germany. 


California Department Shifts 


LOS ANGELES—With the return 
of Donald Luckham, administrative as- 
sistant to the Los Angeles office of the 
California department, Joseph _ D, 
Thomas, senior document examiner, will 
be relieved of some of his administra- 
tive duties. Fred Casavant, senior in- 
vestigator, will head the department of 
investigations, succeeding Edward Wall, 
resigned. John Herbert, just dis- 
charged from the army as a captain, in- 
telligence division, has resumed his posi- 
tion as investigator in the Los Angeles 
office. 


Cal. Federation Meets March 4 


The annual meeting of the California 
Insurance Federation March 4 in San 
Francisco elects successors to the late 
‘Charles C. Hannah, president of Fire- 
man’s Fund, and Joy Lichtenstein, who 
retired from management of the Hart- 
ford companies January 1, F. V. Kees- 
ling, president West Coast Life, is: presi- 
dent. Mr. Hannah was vice-president 
representing stock fire insurance and 
Mr. Lichtenstein vice-president repre- 
senting casualty-surety companies. 


RECORDS 


_ Occidental Life of California—An all- 

time monthly ordinary production rec- 
ord of last October was broken in Jan- 
uary with $16,627,831 written. This is 
the third time in four months the ordi- 
nary business production has exceeded 
$16 million in a month. In addition, $3,- 
596,178 of group insurance was sold. Or- 
dinary production in October was $16,- 
294,701, in December it was $16,259,271. 
The 12-month ordinary business figure 
was $159,090,282 in 1945, a gain of $28 
million over 1944. 

Acacia Mutual—Since mid-February, 
1945, when minimum age limit was re- 
duced from 5 to 0, a total of $3,009,372 
business in the new age group 0-4 was 
paid for by Dec. 31. An additional $2,- 
464,826 insurance was placed in 1945 in 
the 5-14 bracket, or total—$5,474,198 new 
insurance on 3,473 young people. 

The largest volume of juvenile busi- 
ness was placed on babies under six 
months old, 797 for $1,049,714. For chil- 
dren at younger ages, short term endow- 
ments were most popular, while in the 
5-14 group the interest was in 20-pay- 
ment life and whole life. Parents of the 
younger group were interested in ac- 
cumulating educational funds; those of 
the older, in starting insurance programs 
at low premium rate. 














HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Both Home Office and Field 
Experience 


Background of 23 years in Home 
Office and 3 years’ Field Experi- 
ence. Broad and practical Home 
Office Experience in all matters 
pertaining to Policy Issue, Under- 
writing, Policy Changes, Loans, 
Surrenders, Optional Settlements, 
Premium Collections, Life and 
Disability Claims and General Ac- 
counting. Field Experience in per- 
sonal selling, training, and super- 
vision. Age 49. 20 years’ experience 
with one company, 6 years with 
present company. Reply Box E-76, 
National Underwriter, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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McLain Cites 
7 Reasons for 
Optimistic View 


A continuing strong demand for life 
insurance throughout 1946 was forecast 
by President James A McLain of 
Guardian Life in his address at the 
Philadelphia Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation’s sales congress. He pointed out 
that so-called normal wages are moving 
toward wartime levels, salaries long 
frozen under stabilization are going up. 
The people have unprecedented buying 
power, and “we live in an economy that 
has shown a capacity for expansion 
never approached by any other nation.” 

In view of all the physical require- 
ments for abundant prosperity, it would 
be nothing short of tragic if those in 
the life insurance business permitted 
themselves to become deeply disturbed 
by the wave of strikes, disputes, and 
over-all economic unrest, he said, 
though conceding that until necessary 
readjustments are made in the conflict- 
ing demands of peace-time production 
and distribution there might be a tem- 
porary slackening in life insurance sales. 
He made it clear, however, that even 
this temporary recession may not occur 
and that with the momentum built up 
by the field forces last year, augmented 
by the enthusiasm of the veterans who 
are coming back to the life insurance 
business sales may show a substantial 
gain while other lines of business are 
marking time. 


Cites Reasons for Optimism 


Mr. McLain cited the following rea- 
sons for his optimistic prediction: 

1. Costs of living will continue to 
inch up this year, with the dollar pur- 
chasing power declining, yesterday’s 
completed insurance program is already 
at least one-third shy. Adding $5,000 
to every $15,000 program should not 
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be an especially difficult assignment, 
for the desire to possess adequate in- 
surance must have been there in the 
first place, while for many, ability to 
purchase added protection is also there. 
Despite griping about taxes and prices 
the stubborn fact remains that more 
people have more money to spend and 
more people are spending it than at 
any time in the country’s history. 

2. Millions of young persons are re- 
turning to civilian life. Sound advice 
and efficient assistance to them in their 
insurance problems is a No. 1 obliga- 
tion whether they buy insurance or not 
but in discharging this obligation the 
agent is sure to find a few who have 
immediate needs and the ability to pay 
for life insurance beyond the govern- 
ment’s $10,000 maximum. 


Shortage of Homes 


3. There is a shortage of 3 million 
homes. As these homes are built there 
will be a need for mortgage insurance. 

4. It is estimated that 500,000 new 
businesses will be started this year with 
an average original investment of $3,- 
000. The success of each will depend 
largely on the ability, skill and know- 
how of the operators, and the know- 
how has a definite insurable value to 
stockholders, business partners, to pro- 
viders of capital, and to the workers 
in the business itself. 

5. It is estimated that two-thirds of 
the women in business in the war years 
are in competition for jobs now. Be- 
cause of the increasing ratio of women 
in the population and the fact that 
women who make good in business, in- 
dustry and the professions have the 
kind of mental equipment that it takes 
to appreciate life insurance, women 
should be qualitatively and perhaps 
quantitatively among the best prospects 
the agent will have. 

6. Juvenile should account for a sub- 
stantial volume. The demand for such 
policies has existed for years and can 
be expanded almost indefinitely in the 
future. 

7. A study made during the war 
years disclosed that while families and 
individuals with incomes of more than 
$20,000 were responsible for 60% of 
the aggregate savings of all kinds, this 
same group in pre-war days was respon- 
sible for only 4% of aggregate life in- 
surance savings. The life insurance 
business has fallen far short of meeting 
the actual minimum need for life in- 
surance in the higher income brackets 
“and it is a failure that sets up a real 
challenge to the best minds in our 
business.” 

Others who spoke were George A. 
Hetzes, manager Fidelity Mutual Life 
at Washington, on “Life Insurance in 
Action,” and John D. Howell, John 
Hancock Mutual, New York, on “Han- 
dling Objections.” 





Trust Officers and N.A.L.U. 
Group Cement Relations 


NEW YORK-—A representative group 
of life agents met this week with mem- 
bers of the committee to cooperate with 
life underwriters of the American Bank- 
ers Association trust division here where 
the A. B. A. is in session this week. 

The program of the two committees 
to promote the work of the 27 life in- 
surance-trust councils now functioning 
throughout the country and development 
of new councils were discussed. Each 
group praised the others’ efforts to build 
closer relations between the two profes- 
sions, and Paul H. Conway of John 
Hancock, Syracuse, chairman of the 
N. A. L. U. committee, particularly 
thanked the trust men for building 
agents’ prestige through local advertis- 
ing. Both groups indicated their belief 
that greater cooperation will be needed 
in the future. 

On hand were Clancy Connell, Provi- 
dent Mutual, New York, N.A.L.U. presi- 
dent; Holgar Johnson, Institute of Life 
Insurance; W.E. Jones,, N.A.L.U. staff, 
and members of the N.A.LU committee; 
Charles H Smith, Penn Mutual Phila- 


delphia; J. Bruce MacWhinney, John 
Hancock, Newark; C. Theo. Trolin, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New Haven; E. R. 
Erickson, John Hancock, Buffalo, and 
N. Baxter Maddox, Atlanta, trust offi- 
cer committee chairman, and _ several 
leading trust officers. 





Mass. Mutual General 
Agents Meet at Hot Springs 


The Massachusetts Mutual General 
Agents’ Association will hold a 3-day 
conference at Hotel Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., beginning Feb. 11. Jewell 
W. Tyson, Richmond, is president. 

Speaking on “The Past and the Fu- 
ture,” Alexander T. Maclean, company 
president, will address the opening ses- 
sion; Vice-president and Actuary Harry 
H. Peirce will discuss the “Highlights 
of the Guertin Law.” Plans for activity 
in the group field will be outlined by 
Thomas J. Connell, manager of the new 
group department. John E. Clayton, 
general agent at Newark, will handle the 
subject of the sales possibilities in the 
group field. 


Talk on Career Plan 


Wrayburn M. Benton, agency secre- 
tary, will be the lead-off speaker on the 
second day, discussing the Massachu- 
setts Mutual career compensation plan 
which was introduced last year. He will 
be. followed by Charles W. Hall, assist- 
ant director of agencies, who will review 
the agents financing plan also introduced 
last year. A symposium on recruiting 
and training will be presented jointly by 
L. M. Huppeler and C. H. Emanuelson, 
assistant directors of agencies, and 
Hampton H. Irwin, educational director. 
With Clarence E. Pejeau, Cleveland, 
acting as moderator, assisted by E. Leo 
Smith, Indianapolis, George H. Mac- 
Donald, Chattanooga, Kenney E. Wil- 
liamson, Peoria, and Charles L. Bitzer, 
Harrisburg, there will be a panel dis- 


cussion on recruiting and training, Vice- 
president Chester O. Fischer will con- 
clude the day’s session, his subject being 
“The Reconversion Year.” 

The opener of the final session will be 
an analytical discussion of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, by Kenneth W. 
Perry, assistant director of agencies, and 
Thomas P. Allen, general agent at 
Brooklyn. J. W. Braunig, Boston, will 
talk on the “Life Insurance Markets in 
1946.” Dr. Howard B. Brown, associate 
medical director, will explain some of 
the details regarding the selection and 
use of medical examiners. The subject 
of “Developing Successful Agents” will 
be presented by John W. Yates, Los An- 
geles. Vice-president Joseph C. Behan 
has chosen the title, “Good Bye Now” 
for his remarks which will conclude the 
conference. 


Group Cover Is Not 
Disturbed by Strikes 


So far as is known, no employer that 
has been struck has discontinued his 
group insurance. The group programs 
are being carried forward without 
change and with the employer paying 
the entire premium, even though it is a 
contributory plan. Perhaps there may 
be some notion that under a contribu- 
tory plan, when the employes get back 
to work they will be called upon to pay 
the premiums that were remitted in 
their behalf while they were on strike 
but the chances are that in at least some 
of the settlements these transactions 
will be washed out. 


Are Maintaining Protection 


Under most group sickness, hospital 
and surgical contracts, the coverage 
continues for only one month after an 
employe leaves the job, but in the cur- 
rently struck plants the insurers are 
keeping the protection in force for two 
and even three months where the pre- 
mium is being paid. 
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these company averages for the first nine months of 1945: 


Average number of producers per month 
Average monthly production per producer — $15,406. 
Average monthly earnings paid top 40 men — $846.42 
Average increase all companies 
(ordinary only) 1945 over 1944 
Western Life increase 1945 over 1944 
(1944 was best in 34 years’ history) 


September Beat the Yearly Averages— 
Number of producers in September 
Average production per producer 
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why he is happier with Western Life and how he is making more 
money then he ever made before. Or write direct to the Home Office 
—the reason is no secret and is yours for the asking. Check our 
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Calhoun Gives Penetrating SS Report 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





disability in actuarial studies 18, 19 and 


22 of the social security board. Ad- 
mitting that the disability suggestion 
appears to be “quite controversial,” the 


report says “there is no royal road to 
a scheme of disability benefits that is 
not beset with substantial difficulties. 
However, if it is desired to adopt a 
policy of ‘easing in’ to a _ disability 
program, the approach of limiting it 
to persons of advanced years would 
seem to offer a promising method of 
doing so with a minimum of _ initial 
difficulty, while acquiring valuable ex- 
perience on which to base further ex- 
tensions as and when they may appear 
feasible.... 

“That there is a definite lack of dis- 
ability protection in this country for 
which an appropriate remedy might well 
be sought in some form of social in- 
surance is generally acknowledged.” 

Suggesting further study of the dis- 
ability problem, the report says its com- 
prehensive treatment would _ involve 
consideration of its medical aspects, 
including short-term illness and_ the 
early stages of extended disability. Its 
framework and_ practical workings 
would doubtless differ profoundly de- 
pending on whether the program is or 
is not accompanied by programs of 
short-term disability and medical care.” 

Considering the financing of OASI, 
the report discusses in another chapter 
the general nature of the problem, the 
background, social security board esti- 
mates of benefit costs, observations 
about estimates and illustrations, matur- 
ing of the system, methods of financing, 
etc. The report says the “benefit load 
will come to be many times what it is 
today” and suggests that everybody is 
so uncertain about what benefits will 
be as to avoid contention on what costs 
will be. 


Positions of Various Groups 


The positions of different groups 
relating to this subject are summarized. 
The social security board has stated 
the position of those favoring the orig- 
inal social security tax schedule. One 
group argues contributions should 
closely follow benefits. It is suggested 
in the report that the social security 
act tax schedule is not unpopular. The 
report takes the position that invest- 
ment of surplus social security tax 
revenue in government bonds and use 
of such funds for ordinary government 
expenses is not misuse of such money. 
The present plan of OASI financing 
“seems workable for a_ protracted 
period,” says the report. Again, 

“the original tax schedule is accept- 
able.” 

In contrast, the 
is discussed, which, 


“pay-as-you-go” plan 
the report says 


seems workable, although suggesting a 
“smooth schedule of tax rates,” under 
which a reserve could be built up to 
be drawn upon in favorable years. How- 
ever, if there are to be federal govern- 
ment contributions, the report suggests 
they could be varied in size from year 
to year to supplement social security 
taxes in meeting the irregulatrities of 
benefits “sure to arise.” 

While the pay as you go plan with 
federal contributions would meet the 
test of popularity, according to the re- 
port, the possibility of disturbing effect 
on general economic conditions is men- 
tioned. “The obvious immediate ad- 
vantages of low initial tax rates, how- 
ever, can be had only at the cost of 
corresponding larger ultimate contribu- 
tions from either payroll taxes or other 
sources,” the report says. 


Danger of Over-Liberaliziation 


Commenting upon the tendency to 
liberalize benefits, the report says that 
protection against danger of over-lib- 
eralization “had better not rest on the 
theory of one group or the other as 
to the effect of a financing method; 
that we had better depend for this on 
the firmness of an informed Congress; 
and that decisions as to the methods 
of financing had better rest on other 
grounds than that of making it easy 
for legislators to resist undue pressure. 

“It seems pretty clear that a national 
government with the power to tax all 
its citizens need not apply the reserve 
methods which must be followed by a 
life insurance company that has no 
power to compel contributions. It also 
seems clear that public sentiment will 
not support the setting of initial con- 
tribution rates and the building up of 
reserves by the government for the 
present OASI plan to the extent re- 
quired by a level premium reserve basis 
level as a percentage of wages. Fur- 
thermore, there is wide conviction that 
it would be contrary to the best eco- 
nomic interests of the country to un- 
dertake such a procedure. 

“Hence, it seems certain that we will 
follow a method or lack of method 
that will result in more modest reserv es, 
with the posibility of none at all in 
future years, and it is pertinent to ask 
what principles should guide in the 
choice of a method when we break 
away from anything like the level pre- 
mium reserve basis used in orthodox 
life insurance actuarial theory.” 

The report suggests.there is agree- 
ment upon a “scheme under which so- 
cial security taxes will always play a 
major part of the cost of benefits, 
without being too specific as to what 
that part should be. For the present 
these taxes are far more than necessary 
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for current benefits. We can also prob- 
ably agree that we want regularity; we 
want a tax schedule een for 
a number of years.. 


Cushion in Trust Fund 


In view of possible economic changes, 
the report suggests there should be 
more in the trust fund than is contem- 
plated when economic ‘conditions are 
favorable; and possibly there would be 
an empty trust fund and larger govern- 
ment subsidies when conditions are un- 
favorable. The report says “it seems 
the part of wisdom to be complacent 
with modest further increases in the 
trust fund so long as economic con- 
ditions are good or fair, with the 
schedule of taxes so arranged that no 
sudden major increase “will be essential, 
in case of prolonged bad times, to 
keep them supporting a substantial part 
of the cost of benefits. 

“There is no present reason to think 
that any dire fate would befall this 
benefit scheme if the present rate of 
taxes remained unchanged for a while; 
neither is there any réason to believe 
that an immediate modest increase in 
these taxes would be resisted seriously 
or that the increase would have any 
substantial unfavorable effect on our 
economy. 

With the above thoughts and others 
in mind, the report says “it seems the 
part of wisdom to increase this tax 
rate modestly now, knowing full well 
that while present conditions continue 
the trust fund will continue to grow, 
but also recognizing that conditions are 
going to change soon and that if they 
change rather suddenly for the worse 
this growth will be slowed up and, 
perhaps, after, some years, reversed.” 
It would be “much more painful” to 
increase taxes under those circum- 
stances, the report suggests. 


Specific Suggestions 


The report specifically suggests, with 
the hope that OASI coverage will be 
widely extended, “That, for OASI as 
now provided, social security tax rates 
be 14% on the first $3,000 of wages 
from employer and employe alike dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1947-56, inclu- 
sive; (2) that this rate be increased 
Y%% in 1957, 1967 and 1977; (3) that 
a federal subsidy be anticipated in fu- 
ture years, any excess of benefit and 
expense payments over social security 
taxes and interest on the trust fund 
for a particular year to be met by 
federal subsidy until such time as this 
subsidy becomes a third of the year’s 
total of benefit and expense payments. 
Whenever this stage is recognized as 
imminent, revision of the tax rate 
should be considered. Revision of the 
tax rate should also be considered if 
the trust fund reaches some chosen 
total like $20 billion or $30 billion.” 

If this schedule of taxes were fol- 
lowed and OASI benefit provisions 
remained unchanged cost illustrations 
examined indicate trust fund amounts 
ranging from lows of $11 billion in 
1951 and $19.5 billion in 1971 to high 
assumptions of $13.3 billion in 1951 to 
$30.5 billion in 1971. 


Ten Year Interval 


While suggesting tax increases, the 
report says that “obviously, there is no 
urgent necessity that the first increase 


be made in 1947 rather than 1948 or 
1949. However, % Fo, increases at 10 
year interv als seem ‘appropriate’ and 


“there is uniformity in having the first 
increase come just 10 years after the 
plan began.” Whenever major costs are 
added through increased benefits, the 
report says, the above schedule should 
be considered. 

“These suggestions are made with 
the thought that we should approach 
a pay as you go plan method but should 
not be afraid of a trust fund; that it is 
a foregone conclusion that social secur- 
ity taxes must increase in the future 
if they are to pay a substantial part of 
the benefit totals which we know we 
are going to increase in a major way; 
that we want no irregularities or sud- 
den breaks in our social security tax 


schedule and that sonoiabied that may be 
undesirable about a modest further 
growth in the trust fund during fayor. 
able economic conditions is far legs 
important than the painful processes of 
meeting unusually high benefit loads 
in years of economic depression after 
we have been somewhat lulled into 
complacency by an unusually low bene. 
fit load and unusually high contribution 
totals, due to unheard-of employment 
conditions.” 


Profits of New Entrants 


In a “miscellaneous” chapter of the 
OASI part, the report discusses benefit 
rights of new entrants into OASI ¢oy. 
erage, elective OASI coverage, volun- 
tary annuities, the retirement 
requirement for OASI benefits, reduc. 
ing the OASI age requirement for 
women, and the three-times rule ip 
financing OASI. 

Concerning OASI elective coverage, 
the report mentions several suggestions 


as “attractive” and says they “might 
warrant adoption unless there are 
cogent reasons to the contrary.” One 


suggestion would permit workers op 
leaving federal government employment 
to have their federal service counted 
for OASI purposes. 

After discussing U. S. government 
sale of voluntary annuities and the ex. 
perience with British government and 
Canadian government annuities, the re- 


port points out that under the civil 
service retirement system, although 
voluntary deposits are permitted in 


order to increase annuities, the amount 
of such deposits in 1944 was only about 
25% of the total of salary deductions 
that year. 

The report casts doubt upon. the 
claim that government would _ likely 
much undersell private companies. in 
the annuity field and quotes from Ray 
D. Murphy’s analysis of this point in 
an address to the Life Presidents con- 
vention in 1939*in discussing single- -pre- 
mium annuities and annual premium 
deferred annuities. According to Mr. 
Murphy, companies are already active 
in the small annuity field. 

The report suggests liberalization of 
the present provision denying benefits 
to those receiving $15 or more from 
covered employment. This might be 
increased to $25 or $30, and the re- 
quirement eliminated entirely for those 
well past 65, say 70 or older. If exemp- 
tions suggested are adopted along with 
disability, the report says “the OASI 
could be described as providing benefits 
(a) before 65 when a person cannot 
work; (b) from 65 to 70 when he does 
not work; and (c) from 70 on at all 
hazards.” 


Three Times Rule 


Commenting upon the “three-times 
rule” of former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, the report says that 
if certain eventual costs were levied 
equally on employer and employe, it 
would “mean that many employes 
would be contributing considerably 
more than it would cost them to ob- 
tain comparable protection through 
private insurance. If such a situation 
is to be avoided a substantial addition 
to payroll taxes, presumably from gen- 
eral taxation, is clearly one of the im- 
plications of adherence to the three- 


times rule, as of current cost,” says the 
report. 
Considerations discussed in the re- 


port, it says, “would seem to make it 
clear that the time is past for a tenta- 
tive and empirical rule formulated on 
the basis of estimates now falsified by 
events to continue to be used as a 
valid argument for or against freezing 
the payroll taxes.” 

Appendix to its Part 1 of the report 
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(OASI) includes OASI 1943-44 cost 
studies by. D. C. Bronson, formerly 
of the social security board actuarial 
division, in actuarial studies 19 (level 
wage), 19(a) (increasing wage), and 
19(b) (disability); also calculations un- 
derlying OASI long range estimates. 
The report includes some 300 to 400 
pages of tables, besides numerous 
charts, graphs and diagrams. In all it 
contains about 750 pages. 


‘45 Accident 
Current Trend 
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from 1945 traffic accidents are esti- 
mated at $1 billion 450 million. | 
Vehicle mileage in 1945 is estimated 
at 16% above 1944. — 
Of the 44 states which reported their 
complete motor vehicle death toll, three 
had decreases from 1944, and 41 had in- 
creases. South Dakota had a 21% de- 
crease, Mississippi and Delaware, 1% 


eac 4 *,* . . 
The death total for all cities is esti- 

mated at 10,600, no change from 1944. 
Rural deaths totaled 17,900, an increase 
of 30%. 

Oakland Has Best Record 


Among cities with more than 250,000 
population, Oakland had the largest re- 
duction in fatalities—28%. Newark was 
second with a 23% drop, and Boston 
third with 18%. ; 

Disabling injuries from home accidents 
numbered 5 million, including 130,000 
that resulted in some permanent impair- 
ment. Wage loss, medical expense and 
the overhead costs of insurance totaled 
about $600 million. An increase of about 
3% was recorded in deaths from home 
falls, 5% from_poisons, and 15% from 
asphyxiation. Fatal burns declined 4%. 
Mechanical suffocation—largely infants 
smothered by bed clothes—dropped 
about 1%. Fatal firearms accidents 
numbered about the same both years. 


Home Deaths Analyzed 


About 5,700 of home deaths was 
among children under 5 years, a 3% de- 
crease. Deaths of children from 5 to 14 
yeats old went down about 7% to 1,850. 
Persons 15 to 24 years old had 8% 
fewer deaths—1,150. There were in- 
creases of 4 to 6% in the totals for the 
older age groups. ¢ 

More than half of all fatal accidents 
in homes occurred among persons 65 
and older. 

Disabling injuries from work accidents 
numbered approximately 2 million. 
Economic loss from these accidents to- 
taled about $2 billion 350 million. _ 

The average frequency rate (disabling 
injuries per million man-hours) for 11 
months of 1945 was 10.44, or 10% more 
than the 1944 figure. 

The total of non-fatal disabling in- 
juries for public (not motor vehicle) 
accidents was 1,950,000, including 50,000 
tases resulting in some permanent dis- 
ability. Wage loss, medical expense 
and overhead costs of insurance totaled 
about $400 million. 

Dtownings increased about 5% and 
total falls°-10%. Firearms accidents de- 
creased about 10%. 

Deaths in railroad accidents num- 
bered about the same as in 1944, with 
Increases in grade crossings and tres- 
passer deaths offset by decreases | in 
passenger and employe deaths. 

Eight fatal accidents occurred in the 


domestic operations of scheduled air 
transports. The death total was 88, in- 
tluding 76 passenger, 12 pilots and 


(few members. The passenger death 
rate per 100 million passenger-miles was 
21, the same as in 1944. The.rate has 
been lower in only two years—1.4 in 
1943 and 1.2 in 1939. 

In the first 11 months of 1945, the 
railroad accident death toll was 4,232, a 
1% decrease. Injuries rose less than 
l% to a total of 55,450. The 11-month 
total of employe fatalities was 801, an 
8% decrease. 

Passenger injuries on trains for 11 





months totaled 4,171, a 2% decrease. 
Passenger deaths numbered 121, a 37% 
drop. 

Trespasser deaths rose 4% to a total 
of 1,454. 





Tells Alternatives 
Of Guertin Laws 
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adequately supervise the companies, but 
it is equally important that all the states 
so gear their legislation that commerce 
in insurance can be transacted across 
state lines with a minimupm of interfer- 
ence by special or conflicting require- 
ments and that trade barriers be elimi- 
nated. 


Won’t Reduce Cost 


The model legislation, he pointed out, 
will not necessarily result in a reduction 
in the cost of insurance, due to the oper- 
ation of economic factors, but it will 
result in a better distribution of the cost 
among policyholders of various ages and 
insured under various plans and whose 
policies are outstanding at duration. It 
will facilitate the securing by policy- 
holders of terminal values which repre- 
sent their rightful shares of assets and 
will guarantee, at least for the time 
being, that the contracts are based on 
the latest available statistical informa- 
tion. Companies will no longer be re- 
quired to explain that they are giving 
the policyholders a reasonably square 
deal in spite of the fact that they are re- 
quired by statute to use outmoded actu- 
arial bases. 

In those states where the legislation 
has failed to be approved it is due to a 
misunderstanding of its purposes and be- 
cause it may require a few companies 
here and there to grant somewhat larger 
benefits to policyholders on early termi- 
nation than they have heretofore 
granted. 

The legislation, he observed, is no 
cure against extravagance or misman- 
agement. However, by reason of the way 
in which the legislation is written, such 
elements should be reflected in competi- 
tive disadvantages and this would con- 
stitute a strong influence toward their 
correction. 


H. H. Jackson’s Comment 


In his discussion of Mr. Guertin’s 
paper, H. H. Jackson, National Life of 
Vermont, pointed out that the need of 
national uniformity in life insurance 
standards is old and that failure to 
achieve this is one of the quickest ways 
to bring about federal supervision of 
insurance. He quoted from a report of 
Elizur Wright, famous Massachusetts 
commissioner from 1858 to 1865, urging 
national regulation of life insurance for 
this reason and saying that it was as 
logical that life insurance should be reg- 
ulated nationally as that the census 
should be taken by the federal govern- 
ment. He also pointed out that another 
old report of Mr. Wright’s showed op- 
timism which was borne out by his- 
tory. This report expressed the belief 
that wise men would buy life insurance 
readily so the acquisition cost should 
be very low, as a result of which the 
net level premium valuation would 
eventually give a reliable idea of life 
insurance values. 

The time is running short, Mr. Jack- 
son said, and there is need, not only 
for uniformity of legislation, but also 
for uniformity of interpretation, rulings 
of insurance departments and taxation. 

Asked by Prof. F. G. Dickinson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, president of the as- 
sociation, about the status of the Guer- 


tin laws in New York, Mr. Guertin 
said that the latest proposal in that 
state embodies two modifications of 


the model bills and he believes they will 
be passed as amended at this session 
of the New York lgislature, although 
he personally does not like these 
changes. 

One change, Mr. Guertin said, is that 
the New York proposal is for a maxi- 


mum interest rate of 3%, as compared 
with 3%9% in the model bills. This, he 
thinks, is unimportant, since it does not 
appear that any company is likely to 
adopt an interest assumption higher 
than 3% in the foreseeable future. The 
model bill divorces non-forfeiture values 
and policy reserves, but provides that 
consent of the insurance department 
must be obtained if the difference in 
interest on these two features is more 
than % of 1%. Under’ the New York 
proposal, any difference will require 
permission from the insurance depart- 
ment. 


Connell Advocates 
Market Analysis 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
instance, he asked, if annuities are the 
order of the day, why not put them on 
the counter at a rate that will not be 
unfair to the existing body of policyhold- 
ers and annuitants. Likewise, he advo- 
cated that companies provide a more 
adequate market for income disability 
benefits. He said that the idea of limit- 
ing such benefits to $5 per $1,000 of life 
insurance js a negative approach and 
that is shortsighted. Mr. Connell said 
that the type of leadership in companies 
and among agency heads is all important 
because in the long run the agents that 
are appointed will be of no higher cal- 
ibre than the men that make the appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Connell said that the last three 
years has been an era of cooperation be- 
tween segments of the insurance busi- 
ness. It was a big step forward to have 
a joint committee of A.L.C., L.I.A. and 
N.A.L.U. promulgate a statement on so- 
cial security. He praised Philip B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society, N.A.L.U. 
vice-president, and John D. Moynahan, 
Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, Ill, N.A. 
L.U. trustee, for having polled Illinois 
agents on their views on social security. 
The N.A.L.U. took up the idea and 
polled all members of the national coun- 
cil. The results were practically identi- 
cal to those in Illinois. This, he said, 
was the first real sampling of industry 
opinion in the field that was ever under- 
taken. 

Likewise he cited also the cooperative 
work that was done in the field of man- 
power and agency practices and agents 
compensation. 


All Insurance in Same Boat 


Mr. Connell deplored the fact that 
there has been a lack of intermingling 
of life, fire and casualty people. All to- 
day are in the same boat so far as pub- 
lic opinion aind the future of their su- 
pervision are concerned. 

Mr. Connell referred to a statement 
made by Commissioner Kavanaugh of 
Colorado at the Denver meeting he 
addressed. Mr. Kavanaugh cited the 
federal trade commission as the great 
threat to insurance in the years ahead 
and Mr. Connell observed that this 
means life insurance as well as the other 
branches. 

The Institute of Life Insurance, he said, 
is the embodiment of cooperative effort. 

The speaker said that the position 
taken by the industry toward National 
Service Life Insurance at this time is 
exemplary and is far more enlightened 
than the do nothing policy that was pur- 
sued at the end of the first war. Already, 
he said, there have been 250 life under- 
writers seminars on veterans affairs. 
This sound and responsible activity will 
result in making life insurance clients of 
millions of veterans in the years ahead. 

Presiding at the luncheon was C. M. 
Cartwright of THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
wRITER. He introduced a number of 
notables including Mr. Hobbs and Mr. 
Moynahan; Harry T. Wright, Equitable 
Society, former president N.A.L.U.; H. 
K. Nickell, Connecticut General, presi- 
dent; George Huth, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, vice-president; Miss Joy Luidens, 
executive secretary and Lillian French 
Read, director of the Chicago Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters; F. Phelps 
Todd, underwriting vice-president, and 
E. A. Farrington, assistant manager of 
agencies, and Willard Ewing, Chicago 
general agent of Provident Mutual. 





New Investment 
Outlets on Horizon 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
greatly overshadow the normal residen- 
tial construction expected because of the 
growth of family population.” 


Government Bonds 





As to government bonds, Mr. Davis 
said the government’s policy of easy or 
even easier money looks as if it might 
well continue—but not necessarily indefi- 
nitely. While for the foreseeable future 
it can be said the government bonds will 
be the mainstays of life company port- 
folios it would be a great pity if too 
great a dependence were placed on these 
large holdings of relatively riskless se- 
curities, he said, adding that “the domti- 
nant financial position of our life com- 
panies makes it increasingly desirable 
that they assume more and more driving 
leadership in their investment policies 
rather than resting upon the easy and 
convenient oars of government bonds.” 

Calling attention to the gradual 
changeover of Canada from a raw ma- 
terial country to a manufacturing coun- 
try, Mr. Davis said that ambitious and 
law-abiding Canadian character and the 
country’s rich undeveloped resources 
should attract capital. He foresaw an 
increase in both Canadian government 
and industrial holdings. 


Cool Toward Overseas Loans 


Mr. Davis saw little attraction in 
other foreign investments. Without guar- 
antee by our government, “extensive for- 
eign lending seems some distance off,” 
while even with a guarantee the foreign 
loans of the Export-Import Bank are 
made at such low rates of return as to 
preclude much interest on the private in- 
vestors or institutions. The same would 
apply to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development now be- 
ing organized, although he conceded that 
under proper safeguards the obligations 
of the International Bank might afford 
some outlet for life insurance funds. 

Taking an optimistic view of loans to 
medium size businesses as investment 
outlets, Mr. Davis pointed out that many 
of the largest industries have become 
self-financing, while small business is 
probably too small and too risky for a 
suitable investment for substantial life 
insurance funds. However, even with 
medium size business constant vigilance 
in selecting and watching these loans is 
vital. 

Touching briefly on stocks, Mr. Davis 
mentioned the proposal for changing the 
present basis for valuation of preferred 
stocks which is before the insurance 
commissioners. As to common stocks, 
he said that while the idea that permit- 
ting investments in common stocks as a 
means of putting capital to work seems 
reasonable at first glance, the companies 
would not buy stocks of new ventures 
but of well known and long established 
companies. Thus, employment would be 
stimulated far more and capital would 
be going to work far more through loans 
of the life companies to medium size 
businesses. 





Security L. & A. Names 
Adams Ass’t Superintendent 


Security Life Accident has appointed 
William O. Adams assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. He has just returned 
from military service with the 3fd army 
of occupation in Germany. Formerly he 
was home office supervisor. He entered 
life insurance in 1934 with Reliance Life. 

As announced last week, Ross F. Rob- 
erts becomes assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the- Pacific Coast in the 
accident and health department. 
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Government Again Defeated 
in Effort to Tax Payments 
Under Settlement Options 


In Lola G. Bullard vs. Commissioner 
the tax court held payments of proceeds 
of life policies received by petitioner in 
installments, at her election exercised 
after death of the insured, her husband, 
Pergy Bullard, of New York, are not 
taxable to her. 

The beneficiary elected installments 
for a fixed number of years and during 
1941 received from the companies $1,797. 
The commissioner designated $452 of 
this as interest and taxable. Petitioner 
had reported receipt of sums from in- 
surance companies as non-taxable. 

The commissioner arrived at his con- 
clusion by amortizing the principal sum 
payable under the policies on the basis 
of the life expectancy of beneficiary and 
treating as taxable income the receipts 
beyond the amount required for amor- 
tization. 

However, the court held that under 
the circumstances insurance installment 
payments were got taxable to recipient. 

The government is persisting in its 
efforts to sustain its ruling that the inter- 
est increment in installment payments 
is taxable when the settlement was 
elected by the beneficiary. This is being 
done in spite of the fact that the tax 
court and second U. S. circuit court of 
appeals in the Pierce case held against 
the government. 

The tax court sustained determina- 
tions of the internal revenue commis- 
sioner in the cases of Robert P. 
Hackett, Arthur O. Wellman and John 
H. Nichols involving deficiencies in 
income tax for 1941 in amounts 
of $16,499, $52,869, and $31,104, respec- 
tively due to income they were held to 
have received that year in excess of that 
disclosed in their returns in the respec- 
tive amounts of $25,000, $75,000 and 
$45,000. 

Nichols Co. of Boston voted in 1941 
to purchase nonforfeitable installment re- 
fund annuity contracts on the lives of 
petitioners from Aetna and John Han- 
cock in total amount of $160,000 to pro- 
vide annual incomes for life for those 
named and John N. Nichols, Jr., “for 
further compensation for valuable serv- 
ices rendered”. 

Returns were made by annuitants upon 
a cash basis. The commissioner con- 
tended the doctrine of constructive re- 
ceipt should be applied and that in any 
event the fairmarket value of the an- 
nuity contracts (which he said is what 
Nichols & Co. paid for them) should be 


included in gross incomes of Hackett, 
Wellman and Nichols. 

The tax court agreed with petitioners 
that they did not constructively receive 
the cash paid for the contracts, but held 
they received in 1941 paid-up annuity 
contracts as further compensation. It re- 
jected various petitioners’ contentions 
and held that the fair market value which 
the commissioner determined was the 
cost of the contracts to the corporation 
represented taxable income to petition- 
ers. 





Illinois Judge Guesses 
Discriminatory Tax KO’d 


Circuit Judge Stone at Springfield, in 
a case brought by Columbian National 
Life, decided that the discriminatory 
premium tax in Illinois is invalid as 
placing a discriminatory burden on in- 
terstate commerce. About 30 other 
cases are pending in Illinois. 


Transfer Retirement Insurance Unit 


WASHINGTON—The importance of 
Army retirement problems has been con- 
sidered of such moment that the War 
Department retirement and insurance 
section has been transferred from the 
army service forces to the general staff, 
personnel division. 

Maj. E. A. Lew, Metropolitan Life, 
is still in charge of the section, but ex- 
pects to return to Metropolitan when 
released. 

He will then be succeded by Joseph 
Bryan Glenn, formerly actuary with the 
railroad retirement board. 

Meanwhile, in recognition of services 
rendered during the war period, Maj. 
Lew and several other members of the 
War Department committee on retire- 
ment have been awarded the legion of 
merit. 


Slate Rust at Pittsburgh 


Hilbert Rust, Insurance Research & 
Review of Indianapolis, will be one of 
the speakers at the educational confer- 
ences during Pittsburgh Insurance Day, 
March 4. Business life insurance is his 
topic. 


Attorneys General Tax Pow Wow 


The attorneys general of 10 states had 
a conference at Columbus, O., to co- 
ordinate litigation attacking discrimina- 
tory tax statutes. States represented 
were Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
York, Oklahoma and Texas. Attorney 
General Jenkins of Ohio is chairman of 


the group which was named as a com. 
mittee of the National Association of 


Attorneys General. 


Merriman Campaign Results 

The campaign which the field force 
of Scranton Life conducted in honor of 
President Robert Merriman’s Anniver. 


sary, produced record breaking results. ; 


he paid insurance figure for 
of $396,000 was more than double that 
paid jn the same month of the previoys 
year. The ratio of increase was 122% 
This is the largest volume of paid bugj. 
ness which has been recorded in Jany. 


ary for 18 years. 
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“ 
San Francisco Association 
Hears Talk by Stewart 

General agents and managers, and | 
companies, will have to be much more . 
efficient to meet higher costs of opera- We 


tions, H. J. Stewart, vice-president and 
manager of agencies West Coast Life 
told the San Francisco General Agents 
& Managers Association at a meeting. 
There also must be a better job of 
selecting new agents. 


recent years has 


Discuss 2% Agency Basis 


General agents touched on the prob- 
lem of running their agencies on the 
2 or 21%4% collection basis and it was 
stated a number of companies were 
establishment 
regional collection offices or making 
premium collections by mail direct from 
the home office. The agency men were 
opposed to this plan on the grounds 
that contacts with a great many in- 
surerds probably would be lost. 

Curry, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual, reported as chairman of a special 
veterans i 
under the GI bill of rights, and the 
group voted to. employ an_ attorney 
familiar with the subject to draw up 
a plan which can be approved by au- 
thorities for use in all California life 
offices. Malcolm William, Mutual Bene- 
Curry’s request, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the special com- 
mittee and the latter continues as a 


discussing 


committee on 


nt, at Mr. 


member. 


job 


Experience jn 
demonstrated that 
fewer agents, if they are good, can 
produce higher per capita volume and 
earn larger incomes. He warned against 
mass recruiting without careful selec. 
tion. His company has eliminated many 
marginal agents and he told the difficul- 
ties experienced with district managers 
in this regard and how results have 
borne out the company’s convictions, 


of 


i 


central 


training, 





FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1945, STATEMENTS 





Increase Surplus to New Increase Prems. Total 
Total in Policy- Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income 
Assets Assets holders 1945 — 1945 in Force — 7 
$ 

po WR fos ir sper 1,152,901,151 112,124,051 60,007,347 406,658,876 5,519,820,472 548,178,954 143,372,696 214,434,783 
Amer. Reserve Life... 7,732,972 562,453 641,303 4,131,464 30,024,931 2,496,482 804,443 1,184,619 
American Mutual 34,348,108 1,149,862 2,129,475 9,761,122 99,335,317 4,923,579 2,600,487 4,631,955 
American Union ..... 1,980,096 —186,181 240,619 1,120,886 5,905,865 360,388 115,561 272,453 
Bankers Life of Neb.. 47,787,361 2,872,328 5,952,927 22,501,042 169,731,254 14,485,656 4,068,364 7,687,225 
Cal.-Western States.. 79,187,356 7,262,858 5,356,867 38,326,405 316,787,440 23,851,214 9,228,033 16,413,349 
Connecticut Mutual... 591,110,377 48,682,677 28,744,342 127,916,014 1,381,547,564 85,988,299 51,961,985 95,408,107 
Cont’ntal Life of Can. 14,997,748 1,164,439 659,466 9,184,888 66,832,157 6,402,067 1,938,715 2,795,263 
Dominion Life ....... 68,796,035 6,448,981 2,652,176 35,724,320 272,045,891 23,634,153 7,522,763 11,765,366 
Farmers Life ....... 3,019,663 355,501 408,544 4,012,045 19,410,632 2,015,170 542,638 697,198 
Federal Life & Cas... 3,026,402 410,032 1,083,728 1,424,754 7,620,297 1,085,348 183,832 214,570 
Fidelity Union Life... 8,122,277 1,050,027 1,250,000 6,319,245 38,617,188 4,424,869 1,115,046 1,749,243 
Great Amer. Life..... 2,848,429 237,723 280,000 1,859,713 13,804,690 902,553 354,553 479,246 
Great Northern ...... 12,267,812 1,315,451 1,439,255 6,675,876 50,143,735 3,640,569 1,372,966 4,516,546 
Great Amer. Reserve. 851,430 266,125 457,581 7,187,481 10,730,391 2,983,986 259,749 893,555 
Imperial Life, Can... 128,533,655 8,890,078 8,217,564 44,859,729 393,487,972 27,283,726 12,994,437 21,791,745 
ReOrey UAE 4k v's side's 24,682,241 3,983,511 2,570,767 61,667,275 246,845,019 23,709,968 7,675,057 8,745,961 
Lutheran Mutual 23,858,101 2,664,292 1,895,441 13,691,128 117,809,058 11,138,944 3,537,509 4,930,050 
Tendon. Lilo -s.6 v0.00 226,229,332 21,946,602 10,194,779 138,337,628  1,133,059,558 98,491,509 28,323,340 45,862,702 
Manhattan Mut. Life. 1,769,675 3,859 118,836 872,000 7,720,000 426,000 204,845 291,712 
Midland Mutual ..... 49,134,430 4,150,667 3,826,927 12,542,055 155.848,547 8,423,812 5,021,639 7,971,831 
Mutual Savings ..... 19,874,488 29,629 1,080,788 1,009,684 47,324,985 1,077,011 911,388 1,903,341 
BEER THUBE. ov.ciie. ccs 77,907,740 7,363,529 6,408,287 31,286,089 266,090,710 23,483,391 8,987,825 13,947,656 
Natl. Guardian Life.. 18,413,338 1,438,048 670,217 8,021,886 72,450,838 6,265,176 2,153,974 3,217,688 
National Protective... 1,699,082 272,318 1,006,882 314,232 5,103,527 —129,989 155,902 226,402 
p< ie i ans 326,781,146 35,837,558 15,817,945 78,412,196 740,588,698 57,569,656 35,611,153 65,111,832 
North American, IIll.. 18,783,233 1,532,380 1,687,279 12,082,750 91,606,073 7,015,610 2,337,421 3,531,618 
Ohio Natl. Life...... 78,989,021 6,505,330 4,070,793 32,602,457 279,145,809 20,065,916 8,670,425 13,957,631 
COU TANG 2s 65555500 08 31,206,262 2,113,898 2,603,797 8,246,750 100,883,929 5,788,347 3,058,440 5,419,086 
Phoenix Mutual ..... 386,044,844 28,698,720 16,733,907 52,319,931 814,789,831 31,542,331 33,272,604 656,717,664 
Provident Life -....... 9,358,217 1,372,420 905,306 10,580,998 54,610,612 8,088,096 1,531,193 2,282,438 
Security Mut. Life.... 10,439,880 980,535 669,771 9,444,095 54,576,365 6,516,032 1,396,023 2,104,619 
Security Benefit Assn. 21,836,817 1,592,486 4,408,123 8,573,029 92,247,089 3,745,856 3,208,174 4,269,881 
Standard Life of Ind.. 3,125,147 851,194 645,854 7,394,284 36,317,204 4,540,132 1,451,012 1,538,784 
Standard Life of Miss. 5,004,572 614,094 916,197 12,124,259 40,321,048 2,657,692 1,239,206 1,518,987 
Sun Lite of Mda...... 34,648,091 3,779,985 3,322,218 25,982,041 205,779,184 11,157,699 5,922,984 8,017,517 
Tomes: Life: 0s. 0a:c'0's 8,629,319 560,663 832,425 4,239,701 34,766,039 2,513,625 880,962 1,314,155 
MPRPEEL Fes ese iste esis’ 6 2,632,897 633,801 517,159 2,386,971 6,000,374 1,050,237 269,800 355,287 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


381 THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | Affiliates: 


20a CINCINNATI, OHIO CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
ee Over $525,000,000 In Assets 
po TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


110, 981 














XUM 





A SCOOP! 


Whenever you see a scoop working make a note to inter- 


view the prospective homeowner. 

The home is a symbol of family security. Point out to 
the homeowner how he can protect his family’s future by own- 
ing Travelers Mortgage Insurance. This low cost life insurance 
protection is designed for automatic reduction as the mortgage 


is amortized. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














